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WILLOWS,  FRANCIS  AND  BUTLER, 

(Late  Burgess,  Willows  and  Francis,) 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College^  London, 


WHITE  HORSE  BUILDINGS, 

101,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


LACOMBE'S  PREVENTIVE  PAD  AGAINST  SPEEDY  CUTTING. 

Sole  Wholesale  Depot  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  application. 

\ See  Advertisement y  p,T . 


MACKEY’S  NEW  &  SPECIAL  VETERINARY 
INSTRUMENTS  &  APPLIANCES. 

AXE’S  HORSE-HAIR  SETOH  CORD. — Req.uires  no  Dressing.  Is.  per  doz.  yards. 

CASTING  HOBBLES,  IMPROVED  PORTABLE. — Made  of  finest  English  hemp,  with  galvanised 
iron  eyes,  1  Os.  6d.  per  set.  The  weight  of  these  Hobbles  being  only  3  lbs,,  they  may  be 
easily  carried  upon  the  saddle. 

PARTURITION  INSTRUMENTS  (Fleming’s). — Combination  suggested  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  Con¬ 
tained  in  a  strong  leather  bag  18  in.  by  4  in.  “  The  handiest  Obstetric  Bag  possible  to 
conceive,  and  one  that  should  be  the  companion  of  every  veterinary  surgeon  in  parturition 
cases.”  Price  £2  2s. 

TOOTH  SHEARS  (Thompson’s). — For  Cutting  oflT  Protruding  Equine  Teeth;  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose.  Price  ^3  3s. 

BINAURAL  VETERINARY  STETHOSCOPE. 

ECZEMATINE. — A  Marvellous  Fluid  Dog-soap.  A  certain  Destroyer  of  Fleas  and  Parasites,  and  a 
most  thorough  Cleanser  of  Hair  and  Skin.  Leaves  a  pleasant  odour  and  a  glossy  coat.  Is.  per  lb. 

MACKEY’S  EPULIXON. — Antiseptic,  Parasiticide,  and  General  Healing  Agent. 

“The  best  wound  dressing  and  parasiticide  I  have  ever  met  with.” — J.  T.  King,  M.R.C.V.S.  “For  lacera¬ 
tions  and  wounds  EPULIXON  is  of  sterling  value.”— R.  West,  M.R.C.V.S.  “  As  a  first  dressing  for  broken 
knees  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  agent.” — C.  Hogben,  M.R.C.V.S.  “I  invariably  use  EPULIXON 
as  an  antiseptic  dressing  for  wounds  and  surgical  operations.” — G.  Rossell,  M.R.C.V.S. 

MACKEY’S  PINK  CHLORODYNE  (Registered). — 4s.  6d.  per  lb. 

MACKEY'S  QUINQUININE. — Takes  the  place  of  Quinine  at  less  than  half  the  price.  Specially 
adapted  for  veterinary  use.  Is.  9d.  per  oz. 

TASTELESS  GELATIN- COATED  DOG-PILLS.— Distemper,  Tonic,  Worm,  Purgative,  Alterative, 
Astringent.  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

MACKEY’S  MIST.  QUINQUINiE  CO.  CONCENT. — Veterinary-Medical.  The  New  Tonic. — Fide 
“  Veterinary  Journalf  April,  1882.  A  certain  Restorative  in  all  Cases  of  Debility  and  Pro¬ 
stration  arising  from  Typhoid  Influenza,  Epizootic  Cellulitis,  Distemper,  Pyaemia,  Parturition, 
Purpura  Haeraorrhagica,  &c.,  and  most  useful  in  Chorea. 

HYPODERMIC  INJECTIONS  (Accurately  Prepared). — Injectio  Aeoniti,  grs.  iij  in  dr.  j.  Is.  6d. 
per  oz.  Injectio  Atropinse  Hypodermica,  1  gr.  in  dr.  ij,  price  Is.  6d.  per  oz.— Injectio  Morphinae  Hypodermica, 
I  gr.  in  6  minims,  price  Is.  6d.  per  oz.— Injectio  Stryclininae  Hypodermica,  1  gr.  in  dr.  ij,  price  Is.  6d.  per  oz.— In¬ 
jectio  Conise  Hypodermica,  grs.  xx  in  dr.  ij,  price  6s.  per  oz.— Inject.  Physostigminse  Hypodermica,  one  eighth  gr. 
Salicylate  Eserin  in  15  mins.,  4s.  per  oz.— Injectio  Amyli  Nitritis  has  been  successfully  used  in  Tetanus  in  doses 
of  30  to  100  minims,  price  Is.  per  oz. 

MACKEY,  MACKEY,  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  1  &  2,  Bouverie  St,  London, 

Contractors  to  Her  Majesty^  Government  Offices,  House  of  Lords,  Royal  Mint,  Post  Office.  8ce, 


THE  STABLE  REQUISITE. 


New  Geaney  Barracks,  Devonport,  V^th  March^  1888. 

Sir, — I  have  given  “  Hippacea  ”  a  thorough  trial  in  five  instances  of  Horses  in 
which  the  injuries  were  of  a  serious  nature,  viz.— 

Two  cases  of  badly  lacerated  knees. 

One  extensive  burnt  surface. 

One  contusions  received  during  transit  by  rail,  and 

One  after  removal  of  large  abnormal  growth  from  a  mare’s  mammary  gland. 

I  have  also  used  it  in  four  or  five  other  eases  of  minor  importance. 

The  preparation  afforded  me  entire  satisfaction,  the  result  of  its  use  being  all  that 
could  be  desired.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  express  a  favourable  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  “Hippacea.”— Yours,  &c.,  HENRY  T.  W.  MANN,  V.S.,  A.V.D., 

In  Veterinary  Charge  of  Staffs  Bevonport. 

Royal  Horse  Artillery  Barracks,  Dorchester,  \0fh  January,  1887. 

Sir, — found  “Hippacea”  an  excellent  remedy  for  wounds.  It  is  also  a  good 
application  for  recently  fired  surfaces,  apparently  encouraging  the  discharge, 
preventing  irritation,  and  hastening  the  healing  process.  “  Hippacea  ”  proved 
most  beneficial  in  the  case  of  a  bad  sore  back.  D.  C.  PALLIN,  Y.S.,  A.V.D. 

And  writes  again. 

Royal  Horse  Artillery  Barracks,  Dorchester,  \^th  January,  1887. 

Dear  Sir, —  ...  I  should  much  like  to  see  a  tin  of  “  Hippacea  ”  in  every 
Veterinary  Pharmacy. — Yours  truly,  D.  C.  PALLIN,  V.S.,  A.V.D. 

14,  Boar’s  Head  Yard,  King  Street,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.,  August  ^^th,  1888. 

Sir, — I  have  given  your  ointment  “  Hippacea  ”  a  very  good  trial  on  several  occasions, 
and  have  found  it  very  beneficial,  especially  in  cases  of  Cracked  Heel,  Skin  Eruption. 
&c.,  in  all  animals.  Would  you  please  forward  me  at  once  two  5  lb.  tins,  as  I  am  almost 
out  of  the  above.  HARRY  C.  TALBOT,  M.R.C.V.S. 


PRICES  OF  “HIPPACEA,”  POST  FREE,  2/9,  5/3,  I  10/3  PER  TIN. 


43, KING  WILLIAM  ST  LONDON  E.C.  3;  MADRAS,  IN  PI  ft. 
F.R.BOWDEN  -  Managing  Director 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


Bacteriological  laboratory.— The  Summer  course 

commences  April  1st. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  under  the  Personal  Superintendence  of  Professor  Crook- 
shank  is  given  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  except  Saturday,  when  the  Laboratory  is  closed 
at  1  p.m. 


LECTURES  during  April  dail}^  except  Saturday,  from  12  noon  to  1  p.m. 

FEES  for  the  Whole  Course,  £5  5s. ;  for  the  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  £3  3s. 

J.  W.  Cunningham,  Secretary. 


TO  VETERmAHY  SUEGEOKS. 

A  M.R.C.V.S.  wants  Re-engagement  as  ASSISTANT  or  MAN- 

-lA  AGER.  Experienced  in  Town  and  Country  Practice.  Last  situation  two  years  and  four 
months,  in  a  large  town.  Good  references.  X.,”  “  Queen’s  Hotel,”  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 


TO  VETEEIHAEY  SUEGEONS. 

AS  ASSISTANT.— WANTED,  by  a  M.R.C.V.S.L.,  recently 

jLJL  Graduated,  aged  Twenty-one,  a  Situation  as  ASSISTANT  in  a  Good  Agricultural  Practice. 
Apply,  “  T.  J.  F.,”  Rosedale,  Caerleon  Road,  Newport,  Mon, 


TO  VETEEINAEY  SUEGEOlfS. 

A  SSISTANT,  UNQUALIFIED,  seeks  Re-engagement.  Ten 

-/A  Years’  Practical  Experience  in  Good  Mixed  Practices.  First-class  references.  Age  Twenty- 
six.  Single.  Apply,  “  J.  W.,”  3,  Moria  Villas,  Arboretum,  Worcester. 


TO  VETEEINAEY  STJEGEONS. 

A  N  OLD-ESTABLISHED  COUNTRY  PRACTICE  FOR  SALE, 

lA  situated  in  an  Agricultural  District,  and  in  same  hands  Eighteen  Years.  Good  House,  and 
Stabling  for  Six  Horses.  £100  down,  balance,  if  any,  can  layby  arrangement.  Full  particulars, 
Henry  Jarvis,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Battle,  Sussex. 


TO  VETEEINAEY  SUEGEONS. 


FR  immediate  disposal,  a  FIRST-CLASS  MIXED 

PRACTICE,  in  Good  Hunting  District,  with  INSPECTORSHIP  attached.  Returns  £200 


per  annum.  Also  Stock  of  Drugs  and  Surgical  Appliances.  A  Good  Opening.  Offers  wanted. 
Richard  Jennings,  jun..  Solicitor,  Kirbymoorside,  Yorks. 


TO  VETEEINAEY  SUEGEONS  AND  FAEEIEES. 

piRST-CLASS  OPENING;  NO  OPPOSITION;  close  to  Main 

A  High  Road ;  three  miles  from  Royal  Exchange ;  north  ;  Old  Established.  Good  Dwelling, 
Eighteen  Years  Unexpired.  Rent  )ow\  Incoming  moderate.  Having  another  business  cause  of 
selling.  Apply,  Owner,  “Lord  Hampden,”  Hampden  Road,  Upper  Holloway. 


TO  VETEEINAEY  SUEGEONS. 

PRACTICE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DISPOSAL,  most  pleasantly 

A  situated  near  the  Sea,  and  in  one  of  the  Home  Counties;  present  Net  Profit  is  £300 
per  annum,  and  capable  of  considerable  increase.  Good  House  and  Premises,  Low  Rental,  Large 
Hunting  District ;  price  only  £300,  or  first  reasonable  offer,  to  effect  speedy  sale.  Books  open  for 
inspection  and  investigation.  Another,  Fifty  Miles  from  London,  requiring  £400  to  purchase. 
Low  Rent,  Good  House,  Stables,  &c.  Full  particulars  of  Messrs.  Gurden  Burdoe  &  Co.,  30, 
Jewry  Street,  Aldgate,  City. 

Messrs.  G.  B.  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  gentlemen  desirous  of  disposing  of  their  Practices  that 
they  will  find  their  Offices  a  ready  medium  for  eflfecting  quick  sales.  Terms  on  application. 


TO  PAEENTS  AND  GUAEDIANS. 

Mr.  WM.  A.  HURRELL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  has  a  VACANCY  for  a 

Well-educated  Youth  as  RESIDENT  PUPIL  in  an  Extensixe  Mixed  Country  Practice. 
Every  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Profession  in  all  its  branches.' 
Terms  moderate.  South  Minster,  Essex. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

WINTER  SESSION,  1889-90. 


THE  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  Camden  Town,  N.W.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  25th  and  26th,  at 
10  a.m.  Candidates  must  attend  at  the  College  on  Tuesday,  the  24th,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  Fees. 

The  Entrance  Fee  of  Forty-five  Guineas  may  be  paid  in  three  instalments — viz. 
Twenty-five  Guineas  on  entry,  Ten  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  study,  and  Ten 
Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  study.  The  first  instalment  must,  with  the  Matricula¬ 
tion  Examination  Fee  of  One  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  “Library  and  Reading  Room”  Fee  of 
One  Guinea,  be  paid  prior  to  the  Examination. 

The  Subjects  of  Examination  will  be  Reading,  Dictation,  English  Grammar,  English  History, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  either  French,  German,  or  Latin.  Candidates  are  particularly 
requested  to  give  at  least  a  week’s  notice  of  their  intention  of  presenting  themselves  at  the 
Examination,  and  whether  they  elect  to  be  examined  in  French,  German,  or  Latin;  likewise, 
which  of  the  Voluntary  Subjects,  if  any,  they  propose  taking  up. 

The  Voluntary  Subjects  consist  of:— (1)  Euclid,  Books  I  and  II;  (2)  Algebra  to  Quadratic 
Equations  inclusive;  (3)  Natural  History — Botany,  Geology,  and  Zoology;  (4)  Physiology; 
(5)  Chemistry  ;  (6)  Physics;  (7)  the  Greek  or  Italian  languages,  and  French,  German,  or  Latin, 
according  to  which  may  have  been  chosen  as  a  Pass  or  Obligatory  Subject. 

PRIZES. 

A  Scholarship  of  JG25  per  annum,  tenable  for  Two  Years,  dating  from  Oct.,  1889,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  Summer  Session  of  1890  ;  and  an  additional  Scholarship 
of  the  same  amount  in  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Coleman-Prize  Medals  and  Certificates  are  awarded  annually.  Exhibitions 
and  Collegiate  Medals,  and  a  Cattle  Pathology  Silver  Medal  and  Certificate 
OF  Merit  will  also  be  awarded  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Governors. 

Certificates  of  Distinction  are  conferred  on  Students  who  pass  a  superior  examination 
for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Class  Prizes  are  given  in  each  division  of  the  Student’s  Studies. 

RICHARD  A.  N.  POWYS,  Secretary. 

BOOKS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  in  future  the  Foreign  Exchange  Journals  be  directed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Veterinarian,  22^,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 

Memorandum  of  an  Outbreak  of  Surra  Fever  at  the  Stables  of  the  Bombay  Tramway  Company, 
Limited. 

The  following  foreign  publications  are  to  hand  : — Annales  de  Medecine  VHerinaire,  January, 
1889  ;  Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde,  und  Revue  fur  Thierheilkunde  und 
Thierzucht,  Jan.,  1889 ;  Archivio per  le  Scienze  Mediche,  La  Clinica  (Milan),  December, 

1888  ;  Recueil  de  Medecine  VetSrinaire,  March,  1888  ;  Giornale  Veterinaria  Militare,  No.  7  ; 
American  Veterinary  Review,  September ;  and  Journal  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of 
Victoria,  Vol.  IV,  No.  39. 

Papers  received  :  Mark  Lane  Express,  North  British  Agriculturist,  Land  and  Water,  The  Field, 
Live  Stock  Journal,  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  Agricultural  Gazette,  Farmers’  Gazette,  Dublin  ; 
Isle  of  Wight  Times,  Isle  of  Wight  Observer  and  Chronicle, The  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press,  The 
Andover  Observer,  The  Gazette,  Montreal ;  The  Evening  Dispatch,  Edinburgh  ;  The  Bournemouth 
Visitors’  Directory,  Macclesfield  County  Herald,  and  The  Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

^‘Rip  Van  Winkle  ”  is  informed  that  all  correspondents  must  send  us  their  names,  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  however,  for  publication. 

Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association. — Mr.  Luther’s  note  and  copy  of  the 
President’s  inaugural  address  did  not  reach  us  until  our  March  Number  was  struck  otf.  We 
regret  that  we  were  thus  prevented  publishing  the  address. 

We  learn  from  the  Bournemouth  Visitors’  Directory  that  Mr.  J.  T.  King,  M.R.C.V.S.,  has 
been  reappointed  by  the  Improvement  Commissioners  to  the  entire  charge  of  their  horses  at  the 
ditferent  depots.  An  effort  was  made  to  divide  the  duty. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Macclesfield  County  Herald  containing  a  report  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  into  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
suspected  to  arise  from  the  consumption  of  milk. 

A  valuable  report  was  read  from  Mr.  Walter  Lewis,  and  a  second  from  Mr.  H.  Beard,  M.R.C.V.S., 
clearly  showing  that  the  cows  on  three  suspected  farms  were  perfectly  free  from  any  infectious 
or  eruptive  diseases.  The  crowded  state  of  our  pages  prevent  our  republication  of  these 
exhaustive  reports. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  sentiments  expressed  by  their  contri¬ 
butors  nor  can  they  undertake  to  return  rejected  papers.  5 


ARNOLD  AND  SONS 

Are  now  making  a  Stock  of  these  Instruments, 

'  FI  FfiTRin.l  IRHT  RJITTFRIFS 


Veterinary 
Journal, 

February,  1889, 

‘‘  Veterinarian^^  Feb.,  1889, 


And  will  be  pleased  to  show  and  explain  the 
various  patterns  as  made  for  and  used  by 
present  operators. 


Veterinary  Record,’’  Jan.  26th, 
1889. 


Orders  will  he  Executed 
in  Rotation. 


These  Instruments  are  of  Guaranteed  Quality  and 
Finish,  and  manufactured  by  us.  No  foreign  labour 
or  material  employed  in  their  construction.  ^  W 


ARNOLD  AND  SONS, 

Instrument  Manufacturers  hy  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty’s 

Government,  <^c., 

35,  36,  &  37,  WEST  SMITHEIELD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


C.  J.  HEWLETT  AND  SON 

WOULD  CALL  THE  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  OF  THE  VETERINARl^ 

PROFESSION  TO  THEIR  NEW 

Hypodermic  Injections. 

INJECTIO  ATROPI^  HYPODERMICA. 

1  gr.  in  3ij. — Twelve  minims  to  twenty -four  (-J-  to  ^  gr.)  injected  subcutaneously  relieves 
Spasmodic  Asthma,  Colic,  Gastrodynia,  Rheumatism,  Pleurisy,  Pleurodynia.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  oz. 

INJECTIO  MORPHIA  HYPODERMICA. 

1  gr.  in  12  minims. — Twenty-four  minims  (2  grs.)  injected  subcutaneously  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  relieve  Colic,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Enteritis  in  Horses  and  Cattle  ;  used 
conjointly  with  Atropine,  the  action  is  more  conspicuous  and  prolonged.  Price  3s.  6d.  per  oz. 

INJECTIO  STRYCHNIiE  HYPODERMICA. 

1  gr.  in  5ij. — One  fluid  drm.  to  two  drms.  injected  subcutaneously ;  useful  in  Tetanus 
Gastro-Enteritis,  Muscular  Paralysis.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  oz. 

INJECTIO  CONIiE  HYPODERMICA. 

Grs.  XX  in  3ij. — One  fluid  drm.  to  two  drms.  injected  subcutaneously  acts  as  a  direct  Sedative, 
ispecially  on  the  Spinal  Cord.  Useful  in  Tetanus,  where  the  jaws  are  firmly  locked.  Price  5s.  per  oz. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 

VETERINARY  LITERATURE. 

By  R.  W.  Burke,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  Jubbulpore, 

India. 

Sirs, — We  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  veterinary 
literature  in  England  was  in  rear  of  that  found  in  almost 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
it  was  so.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  who  are  now  senior 
men,  there  are  no  authors  to  be  compared  with  those  known 
in  other  European  conntries.  Can  anyone  read  the  works 
now  written  in  the  foreign  languages  upon  veterinary  subjects 
and  hold  that  those  found  in  our  own  tongue  are  at  all 
comparable  with  these  ?  And  this  may  be  owing  to  one  of 
two  causes.  First,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  of  our  profession 
being  a  comparatively  young,  and  therefore  an  immature 
one  in  England.  Secondly,  there  is  a  want  of  union  be¬ 
tween  tbe  writers.  This  does  not  satisfy  some  of  our  authors, 
who  maintain  that  we  disparage  everything  in  the  shape  of 
chit  chat  ”  in  veterinary  science,  and  try  to  make  labour 
out  of  easy  amusement.  Friends  applaud  their  action,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  code  of  veterinary  rules  is 
mooted.  The  half  cannot  be  told  here.  In  a  vigorous 
communication,  headed  as  an  “  Annual  ”  in  the  last  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India,  Mr.  Steel 
says: — ‘‘We  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  prove  severe  in 
dealing  with  what  we  considered  decidedly  a  false  move  in 
study  of  the  disorder  known  as  surra,  and  our  action  has, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  been  received  with  general  approval.^' 
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The  statement  shows  how  intolerant  some  persons  can  be, 
and  illustrates  the  homely  proverb,  When  the  cat  is  away 
the  mice  may  play.”  Veterinary  science  is  beyond  the  range 
of  such  harmless  rage.  To  prove  severe  ”  is  outside  the 
vocabulary  of  science.  It  is  an  unscientific  and  unprofes¬ 
sional  shibboleth.  The  policy  of  attack  has  proved  disas¬ 
trous,  and  men  of  common  sense  are  quite  unanimous  that 
it  should  die.  Friends  and  opponents  ought  to  unite  in  a 
demand  that  the  place  of  this  disease  should  be  thoroughly 
made  out.  It  can  be  done  :  it  ought  to  be  done. 

An  outbreak  of  an  obscure  and  fatal  disease  among 
transport  mules  in  British  Burma,  which  he  found  to  be  a 
fever  of  relapsing  type,  probably  identical  with  the  surra  of 
Evans,”  is  the  title  of  a  small  report  by  Mr.  Steel,  who  has 
been  charmed  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  on 
relapsing  fever  in  man,  and  who  makes  an  effort  to  put  the 
charming  words  into  his  own  language.  The  style  of  the 
writing  is  clear,  and  there  are  many  good  things  in  it.  But 
positivism  blemishes  every  page,  and  there  are  many  facts 
which  do  not  coincide  in  the  least  with  those  concerning 
relapsing  fever.  To  show  how  the  true  and  false  blend  in 
the  report,  take  these  sentences  from  the  same  page : — 
There  are  differences  between  the  surra  parasite  as  described 
and  the  relapsing  fever  organism  as  observed  by  me.”  Evi¬ 
dently  surra  among  horses  in  the  Punjaub  has  not  quite  the 
same  symptoms  as  relapsing  fever  among  mules  in  Burma.” 
Let  us  examine  into  some  of  these  symptoms  of  which  Mr. 
Steel  speaks.  In  comparison  of  the  mule  disease  with 
relapsing  or  famine  fever  of  man,  we  find  that  there  is  not 
the  least  point  of  resemblance.  The  blood  in  relapsing 
fever  contains  spirilla,  which,  as  Professor  Crookshank  and 
Dr.  Cunningham  point  out,  are  not  of  that  nature  in  the 
blood  from  the  disease  called  surra.  The  duration  and  course 
of  these  diseases  are  not  alike.  And  the  fatality  is  so  much 
greater  in  surra  than  in  relapsing  fever. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  into  the  pathology  of  this 
disease,  we  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  asso¬ 
ciating  its  characters  with  relapsing  fever,  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  temperature  charts  which  have  been  furnished. 
On  referring  to  the  latter  we  failed  to  find  any  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  and  we  therefore  determined  to  seek  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  other  features  noted  in  surra  by  comparing 
them  with  any  other  disease  well  known  to  science,  so  as  to 
have  a  definite  basis  whereon  to  ground  our  observations  in 
future.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  have  observed 
several  facts  which  do  not  harmonise  with  the  views  hitherto 
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generally  received.  Numerous  facts  are  on  record  which 
prove  the  disease  is  pernicious  ansemia^  and  not  relapsing 
fever  in  horses.  Dr.  Cunningham  also  writes,  that  the 
statement  that  the  disease  is  closely  related  to  human  relap¬ 
sing  fever  is  certainly  not  supported  by  the  thermometrical 
data,  and  the  true  spirillar  nature  of  the  parasitic  bodies  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated^^  (  Veterinary  Journal^  Oct.,  1888). 

If  all  this  is  considered  in  connection  with  certain  features 
peculiar  to  the  disease,  and  if  present  attitude  in  the  inquiry 
is  borne  in  mind,  the  query  forces  itself  upon  us  as  to 
whether  truth  would  not  be  better  secured  by  a  friendly 
entente  with  one  another.  We  must  do  justice  to  the  anxiety 
of  Mr.  Steel  about  the  hopes  centered  in  his  inquiry  of  surra. 
This  does  not,  however,  justify  the  extreme  susceptibility 
and  hectoring  tone  which  have  characterised  the  conduct  of 
affairs  since  the  relapsing  nature  of  surra  was  questioned. 
It  is  in  the  friendliest  spirit  that  we  advise  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India  to  alter  its  spirit 
and  its  methods. 

Another  part  of  the  ‘^Annual”  calls  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  journals  now  published 
in  English.  It  is  better  to  leave  other  journalists  alone 
than  to  parade  their  faults  before  others  without  first  recti¬ 
fying  those  of  our  own.  The  annalist  has  the  pen  of  a 
“  ready  writer,”  and  has  acquired  the  habit  of  guessing  at 
the  half  and  multiplying  by  two.  It  would  be  better  for 
him  to  leave  others  alone.  Yours  truly. 


THE  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Letter  from  James  E.  Simpson,  F.R.C.V.S., 

Maidenhead. 

Dear  Sirs, — Until  a  few  days  ago  I  was  unaware  that  a 
letter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Banham  had  appeared  in  your 
Journal  for  February  or  I  would  have  answered  it  long  since. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Banham  gave  me  no  mtimation 
of  his  intention  to  write  such  a  letter. 

Your  readers  will,  I  feel  sure,  rather  commend  than  blame 
me  if  I  treat  his  personal  abuse  with  the  contempt  it  deserves. 
I  have  no  intention  of  following  his  example.  If  Mr. 
Banham  would  avoid  resorting  to  abuse  when  he  finds 
himself  beaten  in  an  argument,  and  avoid  also  the  dangerous 
practice  of  making  statements  in  which  truth  is  wanting, 
one  might  not  object  to  correspond  with  him.  I  have  no 
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intention  of  traversing  all  the  misleading  statements  made 
by  that  gentleman^  as  that  course  would  occupy  far  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space ;  but  will  content  myself  by 
giving  your  readers  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Banham’s  ideas 
of  business  and  fair  dealing  towards  those  for  whom  he  acts 
as  General  Hon.  Secretary. 

My  case  is  this:  That  the  rules  of  the  National 

Veterinary  Association  have  not  been  observed,  and  that  the 
privileges  of  the  Association  have  been  abused.^^ 

As  to  the  non-observance  of  the  rules,  I  adhere  to 
my  statement,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Banham  for 
proving  this  part  of  my  case  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
Firstly,  we  have  his  statement  that  No  rule  has  been 
INFRINGED,”  while  in  another  part  of  his  letter  appears 
this  self-convicting  admission,  ‘^He  is  not  aware  that 
any  rule  has  ever  been  violated  to  any  considerable 
EXTENT.”  Now  to  the  mind  of  any  ordinary  business  man 
this  is  really  too  shocking,  for  surely  a  rule  is  either  ob¬ 
served  or  disregarded  !  Mr.  Banham’s  admission,  however, 
renders  it  unnecessary  that  I  should  refer  in  detail  to  the 
particular  rules  which  have  been  violated  either  to  a 

considerahle  extent  ”  or  otherwise.  Members  who  possess 
a  copy  of  the  rules  can  by  referring  to  them  satisfy  them¬ 
selves. 

Now,  as  to  the  abuses  of  the  privileges  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.”  I  have  before  me  the  official  circular  of  the 
National  Veterinary  Association  convening  the  Newcastle 
meeting,  and  issued  by  Mr.  Banham  (the  Hon.  General 
Secretary).  It  is  a  curiosity,  and  many  other  members  like 
myself  have  for  that  reason  retained  it.  In  it  I  find — 

1.  Details  of  the  business  to  be  dealt  with. 

2.  A  personal  appeal  to  individual  members  for  their 
photographs ! 

3.  The  following  very  extraordinary  appeal : — If  they 
(the  members  of  the  Association)  consider  their  General 
Secretary  worthy  of  a  seat  on  their  representative  Council 
(of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons)  he  would 
thank  them  if  they  will  accede  a  favour  to  him  by  voting 
for  him !  ” 

Now,  Sirs,  nine  of  the  candidates  for  Council  honours 
last  year  were  members  of  the  National  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Mr.  Banham  is  Secretary.  Yet  he  thought 
it  no  abuse  of  his  official  position  to  voluntarily  thrust  his 
name  before  the  profession  as  early  as  January,  1888,  on 
the  official  circular  of  the  Association  !  Again,  is  it  not 

abuse  of  the  privileges”  for  an  Hon.  Secretary  to  send 
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leaflets  with  the  official  papers  of  an  Association  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  his  farrier’s  shop  ?  The  members  of  the 
National  Veterinary  Association  will  remember  perfectly 
well  the  leaflets  to  which  I  refer^  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Banham  is  in  want  of  a  farrier  at  twenty-five  shillings  per 
week^  and  would  be  obliged,  &c.”  The  National  Association 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  servants’  registry  medium,  and 
no  ordinary  member  of  the  Association  would  think  of  using 
it  as  such. 

Mr.  Banham  says,  concerning  these  irregularities,  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  he  has  never  heard  of  them.” 
Why,  the  improper  use  made  of  the  official  circulars  of 
the  Association  was  the  subject  of  common  talk  amongst  the 
members,  and  was  brought  to  Mr.  Banham’s  notice  to  my 
knowledge ;  added  to  which,  he  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
that  the  system  was  condemned  in  open  meeting  at  New¬ 
castle  in  his  presence  by  a  gentleman  from  Scotland.  Mem¬ 
bers,  however,  will  observe  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
this  little  fact  in  the  official  report  of  the  Association! 

I  feel  sure  Mr.  Banham  is  heartily  sincere  in  his  wish 

that  the  members  of  the  profession  will  take  no  notice  of 
Mr.  Simpson’s  fault-finding but  as  the  bulk  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  are  “observers  of  law  and  order,” 
his  appeal  is  a  hopeless  one. 

His  efforts  to  create  an  unfriendly  feeling  between  the 
twenty-three  gentlemen  on  the  Provisional  Committee  and 
myself  have  proved  abortive;  nearly  all  of  them  are  my 
personal  friends  ;  I  voted  for  the  election  of  each  and  all ; 
and  with  nearly  all  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  for 
years  past. 

Now  to  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Banham’s 
imaginary  “trump  card.”  On  the  assumption  that  I  gave 
Mr.  Hurndall  certain  information  before  October  27th,  Mr. 
Banham  feels  himself  justified  in  accusing  me  of  dishonor¬ 
able  conduct ;  the  following  is  the  fact,  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  of  which  I  hold. 

Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  did  Mr,  Hurndall  receive 
from  me  one  word  of  information  upon  this  subject,  until  after 
three  or  four  letters  {between  Messrs,  Banham  and  Hurndall) 
had  appeared  in  the  ^  Veterinary  Record  f  then,  and  not 
until  then,  did  I  give  Mr,  Hurndall  that  information  to  which 
he,  as  an  elected  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  was 
entitled  to  receive,  and  ought  to  have  received  from  Mr, 
Banham,  By  doing  this  I  supplied  an  omission  of  the  Hon. 
General  Secretary’s. 

If  your  readers  will  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Eastern 
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Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  recorded  in  this 
(April)  month’s  issue  of  the  Veterinarian,  they  will  see 
what  a  wholesome  correction  Mr.  Banham  has  received, 
and  which  he  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  The  details  of 
the  misrepresentations  made  by  Mr.  Banham  in  my  absence 
at  Cambridge,  and  my  answer  thereto,  have  been  suppressed  ; 
but  this  will  not  prevent  me  from  sending  to  every  member 
of  the  profession  a  circular  containing  every  false  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Banham,  together  with  all  the  documentary 
evidence  I  produced  at  the  Norwich  meeting,  where  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  That  the 
members  of  the  Association  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  given  by  Mr.  Simpson.” 

Mr.  Banham  suggests  that  I  am  fond  of  litigation.  1  can 
only  say  this  is  about  as  correct  as  Mr.  Banham’s  other  state¬ 
ments  ;  but  if  he  continues  to  make  libellous  statements,  he 
will  have  ample  opportunity  afforded  him  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  upon  this  question. 

Thanking  you  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  answer¬ 
ing  Mr.  Banham’s  attack,  and  assuring  you  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  writing  again  upon  this  subject,  whatever  Mr. 
Banham  may  decide  to  do, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian.' 

[As  both  Mr.  Banham  and  Mr.  Simpson  have  now  spoken, 
we  are  anxious  that  this  correspondence  should  go  no  further. 
If  not  stopped  much  harm  may,  indeed  will,  arise.] 


ABDOMINAL  FCETATION  IN  A  KENT  EWE. 
By  T.  F.  Hogben,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Ash-next-Sandwich. 

On  calling  at  a  farm  occupied  by  J.  E.  Elgar,  Esq.,  of  Wing- 
ham,  on  February  33nd  last,  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
sheep,  which  was  noticed  that  morning  in  the  field  to  have  a 
swelling  under  the  abdomen.  On  the  ewe  being  caught,  it 
was  thought  at  first  sight  that  there  was  a  rupture  and  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  bowel ;  but  on  closer  examination,  the  posterior 
portion  of  a  lamb  was  found  protruding  from  the  abdomen 
of  the  mother  and  hanging  towards  the  ground.  On  apply^ 
ing  very  slight  traction  the  lamb  was  removed  without  (as 
the  owner  told  me)  appearing  to  cause  any  fresh  wound,  or  to 
tear  the  skin  of  the  ewe ;  but  a  quantity  of  foetid  pus  flowed 
from  the  wound.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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thu  lamb,  but  from  what  I  could  gather  I  should  think  the 
lamb  was  in  a  healthy  condition,  well  formed,  and  contained 
in  the  foetal  membranes;  and  to  these  coverings  a  small 
portion  of  the  skin  of  the  ewe,  with  wool  on  it,  was  firmly 
attached.  On  examining  the  ewe  after,  I  found  an  open 
wound  in  the  abdominal  integument  (a  little  inclined  to  the 
right  side),  about  five  inches  in  length  and  four  inches  broad. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  were  irregular,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  skin  had  sloughed.  The  viscera  appeared  to 
be  prevented  from  protruding  by  the  formation  of  a  thin 
membranous  wall,  which  had  apparently  covered  the  foetus 
while  in  the  abdomen ;  there  was  a  small  opening  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  from  which  a  quantity  of  pus  continued 
to  flow.  The  wound  was  cleansed,  antiseptic  dressing  applied, 
and  sutured  by  the  wool  being  tied  across  the  opening  in 
three  or  four  places.  The  ewe  has  fed  as  well  as  usual,  and 
has  shown  no  symptom  of  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
wound  has  healed  rapidly,  being  now,  March  8th,  almost 
closed.  The  ewe  is  believed  to  have  given  birth  to,  and 
brought  up  a  lamb  last  season.  The  case  is  certainly  a 
novel  one  in  my  experience,  but  since  making  a  few  notes 
on  the  above,  I  find  reported  in  the  Veterinarian  for  March 
a  case  in  some  respects  similar,  although  there  are  several 
diiferential  points  of  considerable  interest. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  PERINiEUM. 

By  Krait/^ 

As  bearing  on  Professor  Brown’s  remark  anent  the 
wonderful  reparative  powers  of  nature,  independent  of 
external  assistance,  the  following  case  seems  worthy  of 
record : 

An  aged  grey  brood  mare,  of  the  Cabuli  breed,  was  brought 
last  month  by  some  Afghans  to  the  Lahore  School  for  treat¬ 
ment.  She  presented,  on  examination  of  the  vulvo-rectal 
region,  complete  obliteration  of  the  anus,  and  a  common 
opening  for  the  discharge  of  both  urine  and  faeces  (^.  e. 
rupture  of  the  perinaeum).  The  labia  presented  marks  of 
injuries.  Further  examination,  on  separating  the  labia, 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  rectum  corresponding 
to  the  length  of  the  vagina  had  been  torn  away.  The  os 
uteri  was  greatly  dilated,  presenting  a  circular  opening,  the 
diameter  of  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  three  inches. 
The  uterus  greatly  dilated,  and  on  illumination  by  means 
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of  reflectors  the  movements  of  its  walls  corresponding  to 
the  respirations  of  the  animal  were  plainly  visible.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  rectum 
was  pervious,  and  the  opening  adhered  by  its  lower  margin 
to  the  superior  face  of  the  uterus  ;  the  edges  of  the  opening, 
which  was  irregular,  were  well  supplied  with  fibrous  tissue. 
The  meatus  urinarius  was  pervious,  urine  passed  as  in  health. 
The  whole  of  the  parts  had  healed.  On  questioning  the 
owner  it  was  elicited  that  the  injury  had  occurred  some  eight 
months  previously  during  parturition.  The  foal,  a  large 
one,  had  been  abnormally  presented  ;  and,  as  the  mare  could 
not  get  rid  of  it,  they  had  pulled  it  away  by  main  force,  and 
one  foot  passing  through  the  rectum  had  torn  the  whole  of 
the  parts  away.  The  wound  had  done  well,  and  the  parts 
adapted  themselves  to  circumstances,  the  only  inconvenience 
met  with  being  in  the  passage  of  fseces  into  the  vagina, 
whence  they  had  to  be  removed,  and  also  the  frequent 
escape  of  flatus.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  injury 
could  have  healed  without  aid. 


INJURY  TO  THE  FLEXOR  METATARSI. 

By  the  Same. 

The  following  case  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  of  rather  rare  occurrence. 

The  subject  is  an  aged  country-bred  mare,  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  the  general  appearance  indicating  malnutrition.  She 
was  sent  to  the  Lahore  School  for  inspection  on  account  of 
severe  sudden  lameness  of  the  right  hind  limb.  The  cause 
of  the  lameness,  it  was  elicited,  was  as  follows  : — The  mare 
was  fastened  in  the  stable  with  head-  and  heel-ropes,  which 
were  tightly  fastened  on  (a  practice  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  in  great  vogue  in  this  country).  She  became  cast 
accidentally,  and  rolled  over  awkwardly,  struggling  in  the 
meantime  to  gain  her  freedom,  but  vainly.  When  liberated 
she  was  found  to  be  very  lame.  The  symptoms  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  i.  e.  when  seen  in  the  loose  box,  the  hock  is  noticed 
to  slip  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  peculiar  manner,  very 
easily  and  without  pain.  It  can  easily  be  pushed  forwards 
into  an  abnormal  position,  the  hock  being  straightened,  and 
the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemii  thrown  into  a  state  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  the  relaxed  portion  falling  to  the  outside  of  the  super- 
tarsal  region.  In  progression  the  action  is  unique.  The 
lower  part  of  the  limb  from  the  stifle  is  hitched  up  in  a 
backward  direction,  then  swung  forward,  scarcely  any 
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flexion  of  the  hock  taking  place,  then  the  foot  is  brought  to 
the  ground.  On  manipulating  the  limb,  tenderness  is 
evinced  over  a  slightly  swollen  spot  on  the  antero-interior 
region  of  the  superior  part  of  the  inferior  third  of  the  tibia. 
The  case  is  under  treatment,  but  a  good  recovery  not  anti¬ 
cipated. 


CLINICAL  NOTES  DUEING  THE  SUMMER 

VACATION. 

By  E.  E.  Martin,  Student. 

Concluded  from  p.  179. 

TWO  CASES  OE  CEREBRAL  DISTURBANCE. 

One  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  May  we  were  called 
into  the  country  to  see  a  cart  mare  that  had  gone  mad.” 
On  arriving  at  the  place  we  found  the  mare  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  turning  round  on  her  own  axis  as  fast  as  she  could  go, 
always  moving  to  the  near  side.  Every  now  and  again  she 
would  fall  down,  and  then  after  a  little  while  rise  and  con¬ 
tinue  her  revolutions.  We  had  her  removed  to  a  field  close 
by  and  hurdled  in  a  good-sized  space,  in  order  to  give  her 
plenty  of  room,  but  not  to  let  her  hurt  herself  more  than  could 
be  prevented.  We  gave  her  a  physic  ball,  blistered  her  poll, 
and  put  a  seton  in  on  either  side  of  the  blister.  We  ordered 
someone  to  stop  up  all  night  with  her,  and  promised  to  see 
her  the  next  day.  The  next  day  we  found  her  better,  the 
physic  had  acted,  the  revolutions  were  not  so  rapid,  and 
there  was  a  desire  for  food,  though  she  could  not  gather 
the  short  grass  of  the  field ;  so  we  had  hay  strewn  about, 
and  she  picked  a  little  of  that.  Three  days  after  we  paid 
her  another  visit;  this  time  she  was  decidedly  better;  she 
could  gather  grass  from  the  field,  but  now  and  again  she 
kept  turning  round.  We  removed  the  setons.  From  this 
time  she  gradually  improved,  but  it  was  not  until  at  least  a 
month  after  that  she  was  free  from  any  inclination  to  turn 
to  the  near  side. 

About  two  months  after  we  were  called  in  the  evening  to 
see  a  grey  mare  belonging  to  a  farmer  about  two  miles  away 
from  the  former.  According  to  his  statement  he  had  noticed 
the  mare  acting  peculiarly  in  the  day.  She  was  in  a  field 
with  some  calves,  and  she  kept  rousing  these  up  and  chasing 
them  round  the  field.  He  had  brought  her  in  in  the  evening 
and  put  her  in  a  small  loose  box,  where  we  found  her  when 
we  arrived.  She  was  standing  in  a  stupid  sort  of  way ; 
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when  moved  she  staggered  and  ran  her  head  against  the 
manger  or  walls ;  she  held  her  head  down  low,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  control  over  her  movements.  We  had  her  taken 
out  of  the  box  and  placed  in  a  large  empty  barn,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  an  oleaginous  purgative.  Early  next  morning 
she  was  in  pretty  much  the  same  state ;  there  had  been  no 
passage  of  faeces.  We  blistered  and  setoned  the  poll,  and 
gave  orders  for  two  men  in  turns  to  lead  her  about  the  field. 
In  the  evening  we  found  that  the  blister  had  punished  her  a 
great  deal.  She  had  been  kept  walking  about  the  field 
all  day.  She  now  appeared  to  be  very  much  exhausted. 
The  next  morning,  however,  she  was  a  great  deal  better; 
the  purge  had  acted,  and  she  was  able  to  walk  straight,  and 
in  a  few  days  she  was  all  right. 

There  are  two  points  which  I  consider  rather  interesting 
in  this  case.  The  first  is  :  on  the  first  evening  we  found  her 
covered  with  hundreds  of  flies,  like  the  common  house  fly 
but  only  half  the  size.  There  were  none  on  any  of  the 
other  horses,  and  we  could  find  no  cause  whatever  for  their 
presence.  The  second  *  is :  that  the  mare  had  only  just 
recovered  from  a  long  and  tedious  wound  in  the  side  of  the 
chest,  caused  by  her  getting  into  a  pond  and  injuring  her 
side  with  a  piece  of  glass.  The  parts  around  sloughed, 
and  the  wound  was  a  long  time  healing.  I  do  not  know 
whether  either  of  these  points  have  any  connection  with  the 
case,  but  I  made  a  note  of  them,  thinking  them  somewhat 
peculiar. 

INGESTION  OE  EOEEIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  HOUSE,  COW, 
DOG,  AND  EOWL  EESPECTIVELY. 

About  9  o^clock  one  evening  a  cob  was  brought  to  the 
infirmary  dribbling  saliva  from  the  mouth  profusely,  with 
the  head  held  down,  seeming  to  be  in  great  pain.  The 
owner,  a  small  market  gardener,  said  he  had  brought  him 
in  from  work  about  two  hours  before,  and  his  wife  had 
boiled  some  vegetables  with  some  meal  and  potatoes,  and 
had  given  them  to  the  cob.  Half  an  hour  after  he  came 
out  and  found  the  animal  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
now,  and  only  half  the  boiled  stuff  eaten.  He  waited  a 
short  time  to  see  if  it  would  get  better,  and  finding  it  was 
getting  worse  he  had  led  it  to  our  infirmary. 

We  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  and  found 
embedded  in  the  side  of  the  tongue  a  blue  pin  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  it 
had  been  one  with  a  large  blue  head  which  had  been  broken 
off.  The  animal  was  relieved  immediately  it  was  taken  out. 
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We  were  called  into  a  farmyard  one  afternoon  to  see  a 
cow.  According  to  the  owner  the  cow  for  the  past  few 
days  had  not  fed  properly.  He  had  not  seen  anything  else 
the  matter,  except  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

An  examination  of  the  cow  was  made,  and  nothing  was 
found  amiss  except  the  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Sore-throat 
was  diagnosed,  and  a  bottle  of  liniment  left. 

Two  days  after  a  boy  came  in  for  another  bottle  of  lini¬ 
ment,  and  said  that  the  cow  was  better. 

We  heard  nothing  more  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  so  con¬ 
cluded  that  she  was  all  right,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  owner  called  and  asked  us  to  go  out  and  see  her  again 
as  she  was  eating  scarcely  anything.  On  examining  the 
cow  again  we  could  find  nothing  wrong,  but  noticed  that 
when  she  put  her  head  down  low  she  had  great  difficulty 
in  raising  it.  This  led  us  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  On  putting  the  hand  well  back  into  the 
pharynx  a  foreign  body  was  found  projecting  into  the 
cavity  which  was  caught  hold  of  and  drawn  out.  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  rib  of  an  umbrella.  After  its  removal  the  cow 
soon  recovered  her  appetite. 

On  Wednesday,  June  27th,  a  Maltese  terrier  dog,  the 
property  of  a  lady,  was  brought  to  the  infirmary  suffering 
from  stoppage  of  the  bowels.  A  purgative  was  administered 
and  produced  the  desired  effect  in  about  eight  hours,  and 
the  dog  was  taken  away  apparently  well.  Exactly  a 
fortnight  afterwards  he  was  brought  back  again  with 
the  same  symptoms,  another  dose  of  medicine  w^s  given, 
and  the  dog  taken  away.  The  next  evening  he  was 
brought  again ;  the  medicine  had  not  acted  and  he  con¬ 
tinually  strained.  Some  more  medicine  was  given,  and  he 
was  kept  in  the  infirmary.  The  next  day  he  showed  signs 
of  great  prostration.  Injections  of  warm  water  were  given. 
On  passing  the  enema  tube  up  the  rectum  something  hard 
was  felt.  The  tube  was  taken  out  and  replaced  by  the 
finger,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  needle  straight 
across  the  passage.  Owing  to  its  position  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  removing  it.  After  its  removal  the  dog 
was  very  much  exhausted,  and  in  spite  of  several  doses  of 
stimulants  died  in  the  evening.  The  needle  was  one  of 
those  known  as  small  tailors,”  and  was  about  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  long,  and  had  a  piece  of  thread,  nine 
inches  long,  attached  to  it  when  taken  from  the  rectum. 

A  fowl  was  brought  to  the  infirmary  for  post-mortem 
examination,  with  the  statement  that  it  had  died  suddenly. 
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Nothing  had  been  noticed  the  matter  with  it  until  a  very 
short  time  before  deaths  and  it  was  also  said  that  several 
had  died  lately  in  a  similar  manner.  On  cutting  it  open 
the  bowels  were  found  to  be  very  empty,  and  on  examin¬ 
ing  the  gizzard  there  was  found  at  the  pyloric  end  an 
india-rubber  ring  similar  to  those  found  in  the  necks  of 
aerated  water  bottles.  The  yard  adjoining  that  in  which 
the  fowls  were  kept  was  a  soda  water  manufactory  yard,  so 
very  likely  these  rings  would  occasionally  be  thrown  about, 
and  the  fowl  picked  it  up,  but  being  rather  indigestible 
when  it  came  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  gizzard  it  caused 
a  stoppage  from  which  death  ensued. 


Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics- 


SODII  BENZOAS. 

This  now  official  substance,  a  white  semi-crystalline  or 
amorphous  powder,  is  now  considered  to  be  a  drug  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  for  eliminating  maladies  of  a  toxic  or 
contagious  character  in  the  system.  Since  the  discovery  of 
its  antizymotic  power  it  has  been  largely  employed  in  diph¬ 
theria,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox,  with  asserted  good  results ; 
and  it  has  also  proved  useful  in  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh, 
mycotic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Professor  Senator,  of  Berlin, 
first  suggested  its  use  in  rheumatism,  and  asserts  that 
given  in  sufficient  doses  it  is  quite  as  much  of  a  specific  in 
acute  cases  as  any  of  the  salicylates.  This  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  various  English  writers,  and  excellent  results 
have  been  derived  from  the  use  of  the  drug  in  true  cases  of 
rheumatic  polyarthritis,  where  the  salicylates  failed  to  effect 
anything  like  a  cure.  The  drug  is  also  favorably  commented 
upon  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis  as  an  antiseptic,  and 
according  to  some  authorities  some  surprising  results  have 
been  obtained.  In  veterinary  practice  it  is  well  worth  atten¬ 
tion,  and  might  prove  useful  in  the  treatment  of  purpura, 
rheumatism,  and  all  maladies  caused  by  the  presence  of 
contagious  matter  in  the  system.  It  should  likewise  prove 
useful  in  canine  practice,  for  the  treatment  of  congested 
livers,  especially  in  over-fed  dogs,  as  it  is  a  powerful  hepatic 
stimulant,  but  not  an  intestinal  stimulant.  It  is  soluble  in 
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1  in  2  of  water.  The  dose  for  horses  would  be  from  2  to  6 
drachms,  and  for  dogs  10  to  30  grains. 

SODII  SULPHOCAUBOLAS. 

This  excellent  preparation  is  now  included  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  made  by  dissolving  carbolic  acid  in 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  supersaturating  the  liquid  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  and  treating  the  filtrate  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  until  no  further  precipitate  forms ;  filter  and  eva¬ 
porate  so  as  to  obtain  no  crystals.  It  appears  in  colourless 
transparent  rhombic  prisms.  Soluble  1  in  6  of  water,  1  in 
54  of  glycerine.  Sulphocarbolate  of  soda  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  such  an  eminent  therapeutist  as  Dr.  Sidney 
Ringer  for  the  relief  of  dyspepsia  with  flatulency,  and  is 
exceedingly  useful  for  controlling  the  oflensive  eructations 
in  those  cases.  Patients  that  complain  of  unconsciously 
regurgitating  fluid  of  an  acid  and  offensive  character  into 
the  mouth  have  derived  wonderful  benefit  from  10  to  15 
grain  doses  of  the  drug.  It  destroys  sarcinse,  and  prevents 
fermentation  on  reaching  the  stomach.  It  readily  permeates 
the  tissues,  and,  becoming  decomposed,  liberates  carbolic 
acid,  and  consequently  acts  as  an  antiseptic.  In  veterinary 
practice  it  has  proved  most  serviceable  in  similar  cases  ;  more 
especially  in  true  cases  of  tympanitis,  it  has  yielded  excellent 
results  in  doses  of  4  to  1  ounce  diluted  with  water  to  half 
a  pint.  Combined  with  any  of  the  aromatics  it  forms  a 
most  valuable  agent  for  controlling  spasm  caused  by  undi¬ 
gested  food.  Sulphocarbolate  of  soda  or  zinc  has  also  been  used 
with  asserted  advantage  for  washing  out  the  nasal  membrane 
of  horses  suffering  from  nasal  gleet  and  nasal  catarrh,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  scruple  or  30  grains  to  the  pint  of  tepid 
water.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the  Pulv.  lodoformi  Co., 
by  means  of  Allman’s  nasal  insufflator,  marvellous  cures 
have  been  effected  in  this  distressing  malady. 

ESSERINE  SULPHATE. 

An  amorphous  powder,  very  deliquescent  and  very  soluble 
in  water,  not  included  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Reiss  [Therapeutic  Gazette, 
p,  69)  in  doses  of  -^th  of  a  grain  to  be  administered  subcu¬ 
taneously  twice  daily  for  the  relief  of  cholera.  He  proves 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  cure  followed  after  five  or  six  days 
treatment,  although  in  aggravated  forms  of  the  disease 
occurring  in  adults  the  success  was  not  so  prominent.  He 
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also  shows  that  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  the 
same  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  paralysis  agitans, 
spinal  sclerosis,  and  in  a  case  of  hysteria  in  a  man,  accom¬ 
panied  by  great  excitement  and  remarkable  increase  in  reflex 
movements.  In  veterinary  therapeutics  the  chief  indication 
for  the  use  of  the  drug  would  be  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus, 
and  as  this  terrible  malady  is  so  difficult  to  cope  with,  it 
may  succeed  when  other  remedies  seem  hopeless.  The 
dose  hypodermically  would  be  J  to  ^  a  grain. 


DENTITION  AS  INDICATIVE  OF  AGE. 

The  Smithfield  Club  have  resolved  that  the  following  is 
the  state  of  dentition  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  which  will 
be  considered  as  indicating  that  they  exceed  the  ages 
specified  below  : — 

Cattle  having  their  central  permanent,  incisors  cut,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exceeding  one  year  and  six  months. 

Cattle  with  their  central  permanent  incisors  fully  up,  will  be 
considered  as  exceeding  one  year  and  nine  months. 

Cattle  having  their  second  pair  of  permanent  incisors  fully  up, 
will  be  considered  as  exceeding  two  years  and  three  months. 

Cattle  with  the  third  pair  of  permanent  incisors  cut,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exceeding  two  years  and  eight  months. 

Cattle  having  their  fourth  pair  (corner)  permanent  incisors  fully 
up  and  their  anterior  molars  showing  signs  of  wear,  will  be  considered 
as  exceeding  three  years. 

Sheep  with  their  central  permanent  incisors  cut,  will  be  considered 
as  exceeding  ten  months. 

Sheep  with  their  central  permanent  incisors  fully  up,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Sheep  with  their  third  pair  of  permanent  incisors  cut,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exceeding  nineteen  months. 

Sheep  with  their  third  pair  of  permanent  incisors  fully  up  and 
the  temporary  molars  shed,  will  be  considered  as  exceeding  twenty- 
four  months  old. 

Sheep  with  their  corner  permanent  incisors  well  up  and  showing 
marks  of  wear,  will  be  considered  as  exceeding  three  years. 

Pigs  having  their  corner  permanent  incisors  cut,  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  exceeding  six  months. 

Pigs  having  their  permanent  tusks  more  than  half  up,  will  be 
considered  as  exceeding  nine  months. 

Pigs  having  their  central  permanent  incisors  up  and  any  of  the 
first  three  permanent  molars  cut,  will  be  considered  as  exceeding 
twelve  months. 
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Pigs  having  their  lateral  temporary  incisors  shed  and  the 
permanents  appearing,  will  be  considered  as  exceeding  fifteen 
months. 

Pigs  having  the  lateral  permanent  incisors  fully  up,  will  be 
considered  as  exceeding  eighteen  months. 

That  the  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Galloway  cattle  be  placed  before 
the  Welsh  and  Highland  breeds  in  the  prize  sheet. 

That  in  Class  37,  the  words  “  which  has  never  been  exhibited  at 
any  Fat  Stock  Show  during  the  previous  year”  be  expunged. 

That  the  nine  judges  in  the  first  three  divisions  of  sheep  award 
the  champion  plate  for  the  best  pen  of  sheep. 

Recommendation  for  Show,  1890. 

That  class  25,  “  Welsh  Steer  or  Ox  above  three  years  old  ”  should 
read  “above  three  years  and  not  exceeding  four  years  old.” 


Pathological  Contributions. 


PLEUHO-PIS  EUMONI  A. 

In  Great  Britain  during  the  four  weeks  ended  March  16th 
31  outbreaks  of  this  disease  were  reported,  a  decrease  of  13 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  four  weeks. 

Of  these  outbreaks  19  occurred  in  England,  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Oxford, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex ;  in  Scotland  the  12  outbreaks  were 
in  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Lanark,  and  Perth.  The  number  of 
cattle  attacked  in  the  period  referred  to  was  118,  of  which 
81  were  in  England,  and  37  in  Scotland ;  in  addition  to  the 
diseased  cattle  681  healthy  ones  were  slaughtered  which  had 
been  exposed  to  infection.  In  Ireland  14  fresh  outbreaks 
were  reported  in  the  four  weeks ;  1  of  these  occurred  in  the 
Hathdown  Union,  the  others  were  in  the  North  and  South 
Dublin  Unions.  There  were  2S  cattle  attacked,  and  192 
healthy  ones  which  had  been  in  contact  were  slaughtered. 


ANTHRAX. 

There  have  been  only  6  outbreaks  of  this  disease  reported 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  four  weeks.  Four  of  these  were  in 
England,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Hereford,  Kent,  and 
Surrey ;  the  other  two  occurred  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  in  Scotland.  Altogether  22  animals  were  attacked, 
6  in  England  and  16  in  Scotland.  Among  the  animals 
attacked  in  Scotland  was  a  two-year-old  entire  colt  in  Aber- 
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deenshire,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  infected  by  the 
groom  attending  to  him  having  helped  to  skin  the  carcass 
of  one  of  the  cattle  which  died  from  anthrax  a  few  days 
previously  on  the  farm.  In  Ireland  there  were  2  out¬ 
breaks  of  anthrax,  and  2  animals  attacked  in  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Roscommon. 


SWINE  FEVER. 

This  disease  still  continues  to  decline.  Only  260  outbreaks 
were  reported  in  Great  Britain  in  the  four  weeks  as  compared 
with  304  in  the  preceding  four  weeks,  and  317  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year.  The  number  of  swine 
attacked  was  1713,  which  with  some  500  left  alive  diseased 
from  the  week  ending  February  16th  made  a  total  of 
over  2000  diseased  swine  to  deal  with.  Of  these  only  892, 
or  less  than  half,  were  killed,  828  died,  152  recovered,  and 
350  were  again  left  alive  to  spread  the  infection. 

There  were  15  outbreaks  of  swine  fever  reported  in  Ireland 
in  the  four  weeks,  and  39  swine  attacked.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  disease  is  at  all  prevalent  or  widely  spread  in 
that  country. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

Owing  to  the  discovery  of  some  20  cases  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  at  West  Hartlepool  among  a  cargo  of  German 
sheep  brought  from  Hamburg,  and  19  cases  at  Deptford  in 
two  cargoes  from  Bremen,  an  Order  of  Council  was  passed 
and  took  effect  at  once  on  Saturday,  March  23rd,  prohibiting 
the  importation  into  this  country  of  animals  from  Germany. 
After  the  Order  was  passed,  and  before  all  the  German  sheep 
landed  at  Grimsby  and  Hull  during  the  week  ending 
March  23rd  had  been  slaughtered,  a  few  cases  of  the  disease 
were  discovered  among  them  at  both  ports. 


RABIES. 

There  were  21  cases  of  this  disease  reported  in  England, 
13  in  dogs  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Hants,  Kent,  Lancaster, 
Notts,  York  (West  Riding),  and  the  Metropolis ;  the  other 
8  cases  were  in  sheep  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
It  was  known  that  these  sheep  were  worried  by  a  rabid  dog 
on  February  4th,  and  the  first  indication  of  the  disease 
among  them  was  noticed  on  the  23rd,  nineteen  days  after 
the  infliction  of  the  inoculating  bite. 
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According  to  the  returns  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette 
24  cases  of  rabies  were  reported  in  the  four  weeks  ending 
March  16th,  20  dogs,  S  cattle,  and  1  pig  being  attacked. 
The  cases  in  dogs  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Athlone,  Cork,  Down,  Dublin,  Galway,  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Westmeath  ;  the  3  cattle 
attacked  were  in  Armagh  and  Cavan,  and  the  pig  in  Cork. 


THJ]  ANIMALS  (AMENDMENT)  ORDER  OF  1889. 

No.  2. 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  23rd  day  of  March, 

1889.  By  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council. 

Present. — Lord. President,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

The  Lords  and  others  of  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honorable 
Privy  Council,  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  the  powers  in  them 
vested  under  The  Contagious  Diseases  (xlnimals)  Acts,  1878  to 
1886,  and  of  every  other  power  enabling  them  in  this  behalf,  do 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  as  follows  : 

Animals  from  Germany  i^rohibited. 

1.  Unless  and  until  the  Privy  Council  otherwise  order,  animals 
brought  from  the  German  Empire  shall  not  be  landed  in  England 
or  Wales  or  Scotland,  and  the  Fourth  Schedule  {Prohibited 
Countries')  to  The  Animals  Order  of  1886  shall  be  read  and  have 
effect  as  if  the  German  Empire  was  not  included  in  Part  II  but 
was  included  in  Part  I  of  that  Schedule. 

Pevocation  of  The  Animals  {Amendment)  Order  q/lSSS,  No.  3. 

2.  The  Animals  (Amendment)  Order  of  1888,  No.  3,  is  hereby 
revoked  :  Provided  that  such  revocation  shall  not  invalidate  or 
make  unlawful  anything  done  under  the  said  Order  hereby  re¬ 
voked,  or  interfere  with  the  institution  or  prosecution  of  any 
proceeding  in  respect  of  any  offence  committed  against,  or  any 
penalty  incurred  under,  the  said  Order  hereby  revoked,  before 
the  date  of  this  Order. 

Amendment  of  Article  130  of  The  Animals  Order  o/’1886. 

3.  The  following  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  read  in  the 
place  of  Article  130  of  The  Animals  Order  of  1886,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Article  130  of  that  Order  (namely)  : 


LXII. 
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Conditions  of  Landing. 

130. — (1)  The  landing  of  foreign  animals  afc  a  Foreign  Animals 
Wharf  under  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  is  subject  to  the 
following  conditions : 

First.  That  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  imported  has  not, 
within  twenty-eight  days  before  taking  them  on  board,  had 
on  board  any  animal  exported  or  carried  coastwise  from  a 
port  or  place  in  any  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  Part  I  of 
the  Fourth  Schedule,  or  from  a  port  or  place  in  Malta, 
or  in  Belgium,  or  in  Grermany,  or  from  any  port  or  place 
from  which  the  landing  of  animals  is  for  the  time  being 
prohibited . 

Second.  That  the  vessel  has  not  within  twenty-one  days  before 
taking  them  on  board  or  at  any  time  since  taking  on  board 
the  animals  imported,  entered  any  port  or  place  in  any  of 
the  countries  mentioned  in  Part  I  of  the  Fourth  Schedule, 
or  any  port  or  place  in  Malta,  or  in  Belgium,  or  in  Grermany, 
or  any  port  or  place  from  which  the  landing  of  animals  is 
for  the  time  being  prohibited. 

Third.  That  the  animals  imported  have  not,  while  on  board  the 
vessel,  been  in  contact  with  any  animal  exported  or  carried 
coastwise  from  any  port  or  place  in  any  of  the  countries 
mentioned  in  Part  I  of  the  Fourth  Schedule,  or  from  any 
port  or  place  in  Malta,  or  in  Belgium,  or  in  Germany,  or 
from  any  port  or  place  from  which  the  landing  of  animals 
is  for  the  time  being  prohibited. 

(2)  And  the  animals  imported  shall  not  be  landed  at  a  Foreign 
Animals  Wharf  unless  and  until  the  master  of  the  vessel  has  on 
each  occasion  of  importation  of  foreign  animals  therein  delivered 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  or  their  proper  officer,  a 
declaration  made  and  signed  that  all  the  animals  then  imported 
therein  are  properly  imported  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Article. 

Interpretation . 

4.  In  this  Order  terms  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  The 
Animals  Order  of  1886. 

Short  Title. 

5.  This  Order  may  be  cited  as  The  Animals  (Amendment) 

Order  of  1889,  No.  2.  (Signed)  C.  L.  PEEL, 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceeo. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  AMONG  GERMAN  SHEEP 
LANDED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  may  be  said  to  have  a  constant 
existence  in  different  parts  of  the  European  continent_,  and 
its  progress^  in  spite  of  restrictions^  follows  the  great  lines 
of  the  cattle  trade.  Unlike  cattle-plague^  foot-and-mouth 
disease  does  not  kill_,  nor  in  most  cases  seriously  damage,  the 
animals  which  it  attacks,  and  therefore  it  is  lightly  estimated 
in  the  countries  where  it  frequently  prevails ;  and  if 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  diseased  and  infected 
animals  are  imposed,  the  caution  does  not  arise  out  of  any 
newly  awakened  apprehension  on  the  parts  of  the  authorities 
in  the  infected  countries,  but  is  the  result  of  an  arrangement 
with  importing  countries  like  our  own,  which  do  not  object 
to  the  admission  of  animals  from  abroad  if  they  can  come 
without  bringing  diseases  with  them. 

It  requires  no  great  effort  of  recollection  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  time  wEen  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  treated  as  lightly 
in  this  country  as  abroad.  Somewhere  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  the  Central  Farmers^  Club,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  members,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  legislating  for 
animals  because  they  had  a  few  blisters  on  their  tongues ; 
and  since  then  we  have  seen  graziers  buying  cattle  in  the 
open  market  in  one  corner  of  which  stood  the  beasts  which 
the  inspector  had  seized  and  detained  on  account  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  We  mention  these  facts  for  the  sake  of 
contrasting  the  past  with  the  present.  Now  the  discovery 
of  a  single  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  a  market  would 
cause  the  utmost  consternation,  and  lead  to  the  immediate 
imposition  of  the  most  severe  restrictions.  Formerly  the 
landing  of  animals  from  abroad  with  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  a  common  incident  which  attracted  little  or  no  attention. 
Now  the  same  incident  is  followed  by  an  Order  of  Council 
prohibiting  the  landing  of  animals  from  the  infected  country 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Acts. 

We  publish  in  this  number  an  Order  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  illustrates  the  working  of  these  Acts,  and  especially  the 
Act  of  1884.  On  Friday,  22nd  ultimo,  some  cases  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  were  detected  among  sheep  from  Germany 
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which  were  landed  at  Hartlepool,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  in  another  cargo  at  Deptford.  An  Order  to  prohibit 
further  landing  was  passed  on  Saturday  and  came  into 
operation  at  once;  meanwhile  other  infected  cargoes  had 
been  landed  at  Grimsby  and  Hull. 

All  the  cargoes  were  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
landed  in  Foreign  Animals  Wharves  for  slaughter,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  special  arrangements  were  necessary.  The  slaughter 
was  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  regulations  for 
disinfection  of  the  offal  and  manure,  and  also  of  the  clothes 
of  persons  who  were  engaged  about  the  diseased  animals, 
were  stringently  enforced. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


REPORT  OF  A  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  TUBERCU¬ 
LOSIS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  April  last  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  a  so-called  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
and  of  tuberculosis  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  upon  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  arrest  their  spread.  The  Committee, 
on  which  the  agricultural  interest  was  largely  represented, 
included  Mr.  Victor  Horsley  and  Professor  Brown,  C.B., 
among  its  members.  The  witnesses  were  forty-four  in 
number ;  fifteen  from  England,  including  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
sixteen  from  Scotland,  six  from  Ireland,  six  from  British 
colonies,  and  one  from  Holland.  The  forty-four  included 
one  chief  constable,  one  magistrate,  one  clerk  to  a  local 
authority,  five  medical  men,  twelve  veterinary  inspectors  or 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  twenty-four  farmers,  stockdealers, 
dairymen,  &c.  Our  present  intention  is  to  consider  that 
portion  of  the  report  relating  to  tuberculosis. 

The  report  on  tuberculosis  deals  essentially  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  as  it  affects  the  bovine  species.  It  commences  with 
some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  it  lays  it 
down  that  tuberculosis  ‘  Can  only  occur  in  an  animal  by 
reason  of  the  microbe^  (Koch’s  rod-shaped  microbe,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1881)  ‘  being  introduced  into  its  system  ;*  and 
it  further  states  that,  whilst  some  slight  differences  have 
been  shown  to  exist  Gii  the  dimensions  and  the  distribution 
in  the  body  ^  of  the  Bacilli  tuberculosis  found  in  the  human 
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and  bovine  disease  respectively,  yet,  ^  all  authorities  regard 
these  differences  to  be  due  to  the  difference  of  soil  in  the 
two  cases,  and  that  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
organism  is  thereby  indicated/ 

This  point  is  dealt  with  merely  in  a  footnote,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  assent  to  costly 
and  comprehensive  measures  for  getting  rid  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  will  depend  materially  on  a  distinct  under¬ 
standing  as  to  this  ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  ^  all 
authorities  ^  are  not  unanimous  in  the  matter.  Thus,  Dr. 
lluchanan  in  his  last  official  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  refers  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Lingard 
on  the  pathology  of  tubercle  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘  They  have  thrown  some  fresh  light  on  the  differences 
heiween  tuberculous  matter  of  bovine  and  of  human  origin, 
hut  the  observations  even  of  these  experienced  pathologists 
show  their  subject  to  have  many  intricacies  and  difficulties 
which  have  not  yet  been  successfully  overcome/  and  study 
of  Dr.  Klein’s  researches  goes  to  show  that  he,  at  least, 
does  not  regard  the  identity  of  the  two  affections  to  be  at 
all  clearly  established.  It  should  however  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Lingard  in  giving  evidence  before  the  committee  and  in 
referring  to  human  and  bovine  tuberculous  matter  stated 
that  he  considered  ^  that  originally  the  tubercular  bacillus 
originated  from  one  source.’ 

Dealing  further  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  temperature  which  is  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  microbe  is  that  of  the  ordinary  heat  of  a 
warm-blooded  animal — 98*5°  to  100’5°  Fahrenheit,  and  that 
if  the  temperature  falls  to  82°  Fahrenheit,  the  growth, 
though  not  killed,  has  its  development  stopped  ;  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  assumed  by  the  reporters,  although  in  very 
cautious  language,  that  the  temperature  of  some  dairy-sheds 
in  the  summer  may  in  this  climate  approach  the  point  at 
which  development  outside  the  body  would  be  possible. 
Desiccation,  it  is  admitted,  is  a  powerful  destroyer  of  the 
bacilli,  indeed  ‘few  resist^  it;  but  notwithstanding  this  it 
is  laid  down,  on  the  evidence  of  certain  experiments  with 
sputa  that  have  been  first  dried  and  then  moistened,  that 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  infectious  discharges  of  a 
tuberculous  animal  remain  actively  virulent  in  this  climate 
for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been  cast  from  the  body, 
and  it  is  hence  held  that  stalls  and  sheds  ^  may  ’  thus 
become  a  source  of  danger  unless  thoroughly  cleansed. 

“  The  order  in  which  domesticated  animals  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  stated  as  follows : 
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tc 


1.  Man.  6.  Goats. 

2.  Milch  cows.  7.  Sheep. 

3.  Fowls.  8.  Horses. 

4.  Rodents.  9.  Carnivora  \i.e.  dogs^  cats,  &c., 

5.  Pigs.  very  rarely]. 

And  it  is  further  stated  that  the  female  sex,  in  all  classes 

of  animals,  suffers  more  than  the  male  sex.  Amongst  the 
conditions  causing  predisposition  to  the  disease,  starvation, 
deficiency  in  oxygen  hy  reason  of  had  ventilation,  exhaust¬ 
ing  secretions  such  as  prolonged  lactation,  possible  heredity, 
and  certain  food  supplies  are  set  down  ;  but  without  its 
being  distinctly  indicated,  it  seems  evident  that  this  and  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  report  has  reference  in  the  main  to 
the  bovine  species,  and  especially  to  milch  cows. 

“  Starvation,  it  is  explained,  acts  mainly  as  the  result  of 
degeneration  of  tissue,  which  diminishes  resistance  to  the 
action  of  microbes ;  absence  of  ventilation  is  held,  apart 
from  its  predisposing  influence,  to  favour  the  transmission 
of  the  virus  from  one  individual  to  another,  this  view  being 
apparently  based  on  certain  experiments  where  animals  have 
been  made  to  inhale  the  breath  of  tuberculous  animals 
suffering  from  cough  ;  excessive  lactation,  with  its  resulting 
constant  loss  of  the  fat,  albumen,  and  salts  contained  in 
milk,  is  referred  to  as  causing  precisely  those  degenerative 
changes  which  reduce  the  vital  resistance  of  the  animal,  and 
the  exceptional  proclivity  of  milch  cows  to  tuberculosis  is 
notorious  ;  the  influence  of  heredity  is  regarded  as  due  to 
the  transmission  from  parent  to  offspring  of  a  condition  of 
tissue  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  rather  than  of  the  virus  itself ;  and  as  to  foods  not 
much  is  known  so  far  as  the  bovine  species  is  concerned. 
But,  as  to  this,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  very  animals  who 
mostly  eat  uncooked  flesh,  namely  the  carnivora,  are  but 
little  liable  to  tuberculosis.  Dealing  with  this  point  at  the 
recent  European  Congress  on  tuberculosis,  M.  Nocard  held 
that  the  muscles  destroy  or  digest  the  bacilli  of  tubercle  in 
such  a  way  that  the  meat  of  animals  affected  with  general¬ 
ised  tuberculosis  presents  no  special  danger.  Experiments 
as  to  the  communication  of  the  disease  by  swallowing  have 
shown  that  such  matters  as  tuberculous  mucus,  saliva,  and 
milk,  as  also  portions  of  tubercles  from  diseased  tissues  and 
cultures  of  the  bacilli  after  being  swallowed  by  animals 
(calves,  pigs,  sheep,  rodents,  fowls,  &c.),  have  been  followed 
by  the  disease  in  a  fatal  form,  and  it  is  therefore  assumed 
that  the  digestive  fluids  do  not  necessarily  exert  an  injurious 
influence  upon  poisonous  bacilli ;  and  most  observers  hold 
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that  this  justifies  excessive  caution  as  to  the  use  as  food,  by 
the  human  subject,  of  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals. 
The  Departmental  Committee  evidently  desire  that  our 
future  action  in  this  matter  should  be  governed  by  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of  mischief, 
and  that  we  should  not  wait  for  proof  of  the  injury  induced 
by  the  use  of  tuberculous  meat.  Thus,  they  say  : — ^  Evi¬ 
dence  also  has  been  laid  before  us  to  show  that,  although 
rarely,  the  disease  may  affect  the  flesh,  and  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cooking  are  often  insufficient  to  destroy  bacilli 
buried  in  the  interior  of  the  limbs.  Further,  although  the 
bacilli  may  he  found  but  rarely  in  the  flesh,  still  the  chance 
of  their  being  present  either  there  or  in  the  blood  is  too 
probable  to  ever  allow  of  the  flesh  of  a  tubercular  animal 
being  used  for  food  under  any  circumstances  either  for  man 
or  the  lower  animals.’  Coming  next  to  milk,  the  Committee 
report  that : — ‘  It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  of  milk  being 
infected  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  health  of  both 
animals  and  men,  since  milk  has  been  proved  both  to  contain 
the  bacilli  and  to  infect  the  lower  animals,  e.g. — calves,  pigs, 
&c.,  while  unfortunately  it  is  becoming  abundantly  clear 
that  by  the  same  method  of  transmission  of  the  virus  the 
disease  is  communicated  to  the  human  beino^/ 

We  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  somewhat  dogmatic 
line  which  the  reporters  pursue  on  these  two  points.  They 
admit  that  it  is  uncooked  flesh  which  is  liable  to  convey 
tubercle  ;  that  the  carnivora  who  live  largely  on  uncooked 
flesh  suffer  but  little  from  tuberculosis  ;  and  that  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  flesh  is  but  a  ^  chance and  yet  they 
lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  rule  that  the  flesh  of  a  tubercu¬ 
lous  animal — and  this  without  reference  to  the  extent  or 
locality  of  the  disease — should  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  used  as  food,  either  for  man  or  animals.  As  to  milk, 
there  is  much  clearer  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
being  at  times  a  vehicle  of  the  virus  of  tubercle,  but  the 
proof  as  to  the  communication  of  the  disease  to  the  human 
being  by  means  of  milk  is  hardly  as  yet  becoming  ‘  abun¬ 
dantly  clear.’  The  possibility  of  it  is  a  real  one,  and  one 
that  should  be  met  by  a  universal  abandonment  of  uncooked 
milk.  But  whilst  tubercle  in  milch  cows  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase,  and  whilst  the  use  of  milk  as  a  food  is  extend¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tubercle  and  phthisis  in  j 
this  country  are  diminishing  diseases  in  the  human  subject.  ' 
These  points  are  of  the  more  importance  because,  whilst  the 
reporters  in  considering  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  have 
spoken  so  largely  of  mere  probabilities  and  chances,  they 
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suddenly  lay  it  down  categorically  ‘  That  the  disease  can 
be  transmitted  to  man  from  the  lower  animals  and  from 
man  to  the  lower  animals  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods 
which  we  have  already  discussed,  and  especially  by  the 
ingestion  of  tubercular  diseased  meat  or  milk.’  And  whilst 
admitting  that  *  many  veterinary  surgeons  ’  fail  to  detect 
the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  and  whilst  deprecating  any 
compulsory  notification  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in 
animals,*  they  call  for  legislation  which  shall  bring  the 
disease  under  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts,  to  secure  amongst  other  things,  ^  the 
slaughter  of  diseased  animals,  when  found  diseased  on  the 
owner^s  premises,’  and  ‘  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
the  slaughter  of  such  animals.’ 

‘‘  The  extent  to  which  this  would  have  to  be  applied  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  information,  which  is  also 
given  by  the  Committee  in  their  report.  In  Dublin  the 
percentage  of  milch  cows  discovered  to  be  affected  with  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  the  recent  Slaughter  Act  was  4  9 
per  cent.  ;  among  Ayrshire  dairy  cattle  it  was  variously 
stated  by  different  witnesses  to  be  25  per  cent.,  50  per  cent., 
30  per  cent.,  4*5  per  cent.,  3*5  per  cent.,  and  37'5  per  cent., 
and  it  was  found  to  be  0*2  per  cent,  of  all  animals,  i.e  cows, 
oxen,  &c.,  killed  in  Edinburgh. 

An  additional  advantage  indicated  as  likely  to  result 
from  the  compulsory  slaughter  and  compensation  clauses, 
would  be  that,  since  pleuro-pneumonia  and  tubercle  in  the 
bovine  species  are  at  times  confounded,  the  slaughter  would 
therefore  operate  beneficially  as  regards  the  extinction  of 
both  diseases.  At  present,  apparently,  a  mistake  in  dia¬ 
gnosis  may  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  compensation,  whereas 
if  tuberculosis  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  this  would  be  avoided.  But,  after  all,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  seem  by  no  means  clear  as  to  the  extirpation  of 
tubercle  as  the  result  of  a  system  which,  if  it  failed  in  this 
its  primary  object,  would  still  have  to  he  paid  for.  Thus, 
they  say  : — ^  The  annual  reduction  of  the  disease  would 
probably  be  very  considerable,  and  even  should  it  not  be 
so,  that  would  not  constitute  any  reason  against  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  regulations,  since,  however  small  the  effect 
produced,  the  result  to  the  nation  must  necessarily  be  gain.’ 
And  further  on,  when  expressing  a  conviction  that  if  their 
recommendations  were  firmly  carried  out  pleuro-pneumonia 
would  be  exterminated  in  this  country,  they  continue  : — 

*  Mr.  Victor  Horsley  dissented  from  this  attitude,  aiM  separately 
recommended  legislation  to  include  such  notification. 
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^  And,  although  we  cannot  dare  to  indulge  in  such  sanguine 
expectations  with  regard  to  tuberculosis,  we  still  venture  to 
hope  that  much  may  be  done  to  reduce  its  extent,  and  to 
minimise  a  disease  so  dangerous  alike  to  animals  and 
mankind/ 

No  one  would  probably  venture  to  dispute  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  were  they  based  on  evi¬ 
dence  which  did  not  admit  of  question,  and  no  one  can 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  need  for  getting  rid  of  any 
and  every  channel  by  which  the  virus  of  tubercle  can  be 
transmitted  to  man,  but  whilst  we  heartily  coincide  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  as  regards 
hygienic  and  certain  other  preventive  measures,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  report  they  have  prepared  hardly  justifies 
the  recommendation  as  to  wholesale  slaughter  and  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  public  cost  ;  and  we  cannot  regard  this  con¬ 
clusion  as  being  altogether  free  from  such  bias  as  would 
naturally  emanate  from  men  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  suffered  during  the  depression  in 
agriculture.” — Practitioner . 


ON  RABIES;  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  M.  PASTEUR,  AND  ON 
THE  MEANS  OP  DETECTING  IT  IN  SUSPECTED  CASES.=^ 

By  Victor  Horsley,  B.S.,  E.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  National  Hospital  tor 
the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  ;  Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College 
Hospital;  Professor  of  Pathology  in  University  College,  London; 
Professor  Superintendent  of  the  Brown  Institution. 

The  lecture  this  evening  being  on  the  subject  of  M. 
Pasteur’s  work,  it  is  fitting  that  what  I  have  to  say  should 
be  preceded  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pathology  of  rabies, 
since  it  is  owing  to  his  extraordinarily  brilliant  investigations 
that  we  are  now  rejoicing  in  full  possession  of  such  par¬ 
ticulars  as  make  completely  clear  what  till  three  years  ago 
was  somewhat  obscure  and  apparently  contradictory.  More¬ 
over,  I  could  not  treat  (as  I  wish  to  do  for  the  sake  of  time) 
some  points  by  simply  scheduling  the  results  of  investigations 
unless  I  supplied  you  with  the  connecting  facts. 

“  Rabies  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  the  virus  of  which 
behaves  so  exactly  like  a  micro-organism  that  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  it  is  indeed  one.  Micrococci  have  been  described 
by  all  observers  as  occurring  in  such  numbers  and  position 
as  to  suggest  a  causal  nexus,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  doubtful  observation  by  Fol,  these  have  never  been 
isolated  in  cultivation  and  proved  to  be  pathogenic.  While, 
*  Read  before  the  Epidemiological  Society,  Eebruary  13th,  1889, 
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therefore,  henceforth  speaking  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  as 
a  virus,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  considering  it  established 
that  that  virus  is  a  microbe. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  the  virus  at  present  exists  and  from  time  to  time 
produces  its  destructive  effects.  Like  most  pathogenic 
organisms,  it  is  transmitted  from  one  living  animal  to 
another  living  animal ;  but  if  exposed  to  drying,  extremes 
of  temperature,  absence  of  pabulum  (probably  in  rabies 
necessarily  living  tissue),  it  rapidly  becomes  inert,  that  is, 
dies.  The  practical  application  of  this  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  obvious,  namely,  that  if  we  could  at  one  blow 
destroy  all  animals  infected  by  the  disease  the  malady  would 
immediately  become  extinct.  (I  need  hardly  say  that  no 
case  of  asserted  ^  spontaneous  ’  generation  of  the  disease 
hears  investigation.)  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  this  rapid 
destruction  of  the  virus  should  evidently  occur,  since  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  is  dropped 
upon  the  streets,  &c.,  the  prevalence  of  the  infection  would 
be  much  greater  than  it  now  is.  The  virus  attacks  all  animals, 
is  more  deadly  in  its  action  upon  young  individuals,  and 
seems  to  acquire  a  specially  virulent  quality  during  its 
development  in  the  cat  and  wolf.  Insiatence  upon  the  first 
of  these  points  is  important,  as  in  a  recent  trial  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  asserted  that  horses  could  not  take  the 
disease,  and  the  judge  appeared  to  acquiesce,  although  every 
textbook  on  the  subject  describes  such  cases.  In  1887,  4 
horses,  11  cattle,  8  sheep  and  swine  were  returned  as  affected 
with  the  disease  in  England,  and  in  the  same  year  99  cattle, 
13  horses,  1  mule,  21  sheep  and  swine  were  affected  in 
France.  No  doubt  these  figures  are  much  smaller  than  the 
actual  facts,  inasmuch  as  failure  to  recognise  the  disease  has 
lately  been  shown  to  occur  more  frequently  than  is  desirable. 
In  all  cases  the  natural  mode  of  transmission  of  the  virus 
from  one  animal  to  another  is  by  subcutaneous  inoculation  ; 
for  example,  by  being  bitten  or  by  the  reception  of  the  saliva 
on  to  a  recent  scratch  or  wound. 

I  now  come  to  that  most  important  point,  the  incubation 
period.  Upon  this  naturally  hangs  a  great  deal,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  at  some  length.  First,  let  us  see  what 
accurately  (that  is,  experimentally)  measured,  is  the  universal 
incubation  period,  that  is,  the  period  elapsing  between  the 
inoculation  and  the  appearance  of  [a)  excitability  (if  the 
disease  assume  the  maniacal  form) ;  [b)  dulness  (if  the 
paralytic  form). 

“  The  shortest  time  is  six  to  eight  days  if  the  inoculation 
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be  subdural ;  eight  to  nine  days  is  also  not  infrequent ;  but 
while  seven  days  is  an  accurate  mean_,  that,  though  of  much 
practical  interest,  need  not  concern  us  specially  for  the 
present.  We  will  take  the  minimum  of  six  days. 

I  have  said  that  this  has  been  found  with  subdural  inocu¬ 
lation.  Now,  cases  of  such  extraordinarily  short  incubation 
period  have  been  stated  to  occur  in  young  children  from  bites 
upon  the  face.  On  account  of  the  age  and  part  attacked  this 
is  obviously  quite  possible,  and  not  only  is  credence  to  be 
given  to  such  a  statement,  but  this  interval  also  serves  as  a 
critical  point  in  testing  the  value  of  M.  Pasteur’s  treatment. 
Any  case  submitted  to  treatment  after  six  days  had  elapsed 
should  clearly  fall  under  the  category  of  ^  possibly  too  late.^ 
And,  strictly  speaking,  such  cases  should  be  placed  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  the  death-rate  of  which  would  be  specially 
high.  That  this  most  particularly  concerns  patients  in  this 
country  attacked  by  a  dog  certified  by  a  veterinarian  to  be 
rabid  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  few  English  patients  who 
have  died  after  the  Pasteurian  treatment,  most  belong  to  the 
^  too  late’  class.  Such  a  case,  for  instance,  was  that  of 
Lord  Doneraile,  who  arrived  at  Paris  eleven  days  after  the 
bite,  and  who  refused  to  go  through  the  treatment  ordered. 

The  next  incubation  period  of  interest  is  the  mean  for 
subcutaneous  inoculations,  as,  for  instance,  through  bites 
received  in  the  street.  The  evidence  is  nearly  unanimous 
in  placing  this  at  six  weeks. 

Finally,  the  maximum  period  is  one  which  of  course  we 
are  all  extremely  desirous  to  see  determined,  since  its  un¬ 
certainty  constitutes  the  most  painful  aspect  of  the  torturing 
anxiety  from  which  these  patients  sulFer.  Unhappily,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  be  actually  as  much  in  some 
cases  as  two  years. 

“  Symptomatology . — The  symptoms  of  rabies  vary  in  degree 
in  different  animals,  but  their  sequence  is  identical  as  follows  : 
1.  Mental  distubance  (excitement,  delusion) ;  2,  hyperses- 
thesia,  spasms;  3,  hebetude,  with  mania  and  melancholia  ; 
4,  paralysis.  Death,  customarily  followed  by  syncope  or 
coma.*  Clinically  speaking,  the  disease  assumes  commonly 
(1)  a  mainly  explosive  form,  (2)  a  mainly  paralytic  form. 
Until  the  last  few  years,  the  latter  form  was  not  recognised 
as  a  clinical  entity  in  man,  although  numerous  cases  have 
been  published  ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  frequent  existence  of  this  kind  of  the  disease 
that  M.  Peter  and  others  made  an  absurd  series  of  attacks 

^  The  sudden  arrest  of  the  heart,  which  is  so  very  common  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  seems  in  some  cases  to  be  due  to  extreme  reflex  excitation  of  the  bulb. 
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on  M.  Pasteur,  asserting  that  paralytic  rabies  was  introduced 
by  his  method  of  treatment.  I  now  throw  photographs  of 
different  rabid  animals  on  the  screen,  and  you  see  the  various 
stages  of  the  malady. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  M.  Pasteur’s 
mode  of  attempting  to  cure,  or  rather,  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of,  this  malady.  The  cases  he  receives  at  Paris  are 
divided  into  classes,  according  as  to  whether  the  evidence  of 
the  rabidity  of  the  dog  rests  upon  that  of  experimental 
inoculation,  on  veterinary  certificate,  or  only  a  general 
report.  Although  the  death-rate  in  the  two  latter  classes 
amounts  to  nearly  that  in  the  first  class,  I  shall  only  allude 
to  the  first  class,  and  deal  in  the  following  remarks  with 
those  persons  unquestionably  the  prospective  victims  of 
rabies.  Hence,  we  are  concerned  with  but  one  death-rate — 
namely,  that  of  groups  of  persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  the 
rabidity  being  established  by  the  fact  of  one  or  more  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  group  dying  of  rabies  or  hydrophobia.  Now 
the  death-rate  among  persons  thus  biten  amounts  to  15  per 
cent.  This  important  figure  is  the  result  of  analyses  by 
three  different  and  independent  obververs. 

Leblanc,  in  1873,  carefully  analysed  the  results  of  cases 
of  rabies  known  to  him  personally,  and  found  that  the  death- 
rate  in  unquestionable  cases  was  almost  14  per  cent. 

Dujardin-Beaiimetz,  ^  Rapport  Special  au  Conseil 
d’Hygiene  et  de  Salubrite  du  Departement  de  la  Seine,  1887,’ 
found  that  seven  deaths  occurred  among  44  persons  attacked 
by  rabid  animals,  and  not  treated  by  M.  Pasteur,  the 
mortality  thus  being  15’90  per  cent. 

Myself . — Through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Moorsom, 
chief  constable  of  Lancashire,  1  obtained  the  following  facts. 
Six  deaths  occurred  among  thirty-six  persons  attacked  ;  the 
mortality  theretore  was  16  6  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  examination  of 
these  figures,  independently  ascertained,  that  the  true  death- 
rate  among  persons  bitten  by  indubitably  rabid  dogs,  and  not 
treated  by  M.  Pasteur,  is  on  the  average  about  15  per  cent. 
With  this  definite  fact  before  us,  we  learn  that  in  exactly 
the  same  class  (Class  A)  of  patients  M.  Pasteur  has  obtained 
a  death-rate  of  only  1*36  per  cent.  Though  the  success  of 
his  treatment  is  thus  assured,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting,  I 
think,  to  dwell  upon  its  scientific  bearing. 

“  Treatment. — Since  the  details  of  the  pathology  of  rabies 
were  dubious  until  M.  Pasteur  cleared  up  the  whole  subject, 
no  treatment  worth  the  name  was  ever  proposed.  In  fact, 
the  only  attempt  made  was  the  lowering  of  the  hyper- 
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excitability  of  the  congested  reflex  centres  by  empirical 
dosing  with  narcotics.  While,  of  course,  in  no  sense  curative, 
I  nevertheless  believe  that,  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptom,  this,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  is  the  only  justifiable 
course  to  be  pursued. 

M.  Pasteur  from  the  first  recognised  the  true  nature  of 
the  malady,  and  realised  that  the  only  possible  mode  of 
coping  with  the  virus  would  bb  by  attempting  to  arrest  its 
development  within  the  body.  Arguing  that  it,  the  virus, 
was  a  microbe,  he  considered  that  we  should  be  able  to 
obtain  the  waste  products  of  its  metabolic  processes,  and 
that  then  such  waste  products  (known  to  inhibit  the  growth 
of  organisms)  might  be  injected  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
check  their  progress.  Every  fresh  investigation  shows  the 
clearness  of  M.  Pasteur’s  insight  into  this  question,  since 
the  validity  of  his  theory  receives  daily  confirmation  from 
the  record  of  the  behaviour  of  the  virus  of  other  infective 
diseases. 

“  The  merit  of  proving  the  correctness  of  this  theory  by 
perfectly  independent  research  is  due  to  Dr.  Wooldridge,  who 
isolated  a  chemical  substance  which  protected  rabbits  against 
anthrax.  M.  Pasteur  believed  it  possible  to  obtain  these 
waste  products  (unaltered  by  any  mode  of  chemical  extraction) 
by  destroying  ihe  virulence  of  the  microbe  and  not  the 
protective  substances.  He  therefore  subjected  portions  of 
the  central  nervous  system — that  is,  spinal  cord  by  preference 
— to  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  drying.  By  inoculation 
he  discovered  the  rate  of  loss  of  virulence,  according  to  the 
heat  employed,  &c.  By  injection  into  dogs  of  successive 
quantities  of  the  material,  he  found  that  they  became  proof 
against  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
remaining  in  health,  that  they  were  in  no  wise  affected  in¬ 
juriously  by  the  treatment.  Having  in  view  that  the  average 
length  of  the  incubation  period  of  subcutaneous  inoculation, 
as  in  the  streets,  was  no  less  than  six  weeks,  it  seemed  to 
M.  Pasteur  that,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  were  recognised  at 
once,  the  development  of  the  virus  in  the  body  of  a  human 
patient  might  be  prevented,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  inject 
sufficiently  rapidly  a  large  quantity  of  the  chemical  protective 
substance.  This  he  proceeded  to  do  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  indicated,  and  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  the. two  great 
divisions  into  which  this  subject  may  be  divided.  These 
divisions  are  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  ^  simple 
treatment  ’  and  the  ^intensive  treatment  ’  respectively. 

The  ^  Simple  Treatment.^ — By  this,  as  you  know  well, 
M.  Pasteur  meant  the  injection  of  small  quantities  of  the 
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protective  substance  contained  in  cords,  dried  not  less  than 
from  five  to  seven  days,  and  this  treatment  he  employed  only 
in  apparently  mild  cases. 

‘‘  The  ^  intensive  TreatmentJ^ — This  consists  in  injections, 
frequently  repeated,  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  from  cords  dried  for  shorter  periods  than  in  those  of 
the  simple  treatment.  This  intensive  treatment  was, 
perhaps,  the  part  of  the  method  most  attacked.  It  was, 
indeed,  asserted  by  M.  Pasteur’s  irresponsible  opponents 
to  be  fatal  in  operation.  The  actual  facts,  however,  are  as 
follows:  The  only  case  completely  investigated  in  which 
death  was  not  averted  by  thorough  employment  of  the 
method  was  that  of  the  patient  Goffi.  This  case  I  have  fully 
published  with  Dr.  Bristowe  in  the  Clinical  Society, 
November,  1888,  and  we  there  showed  that  the  death  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  cat-bite  and  not  to  the  treatment. 
The  intensive  treatment  is  employed  for  severe  cases,  and, 
consequently,  especially  used  in  Russia,  where  the  excessive 
prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the  severity  of  the  wolf-bites 
make  the  statistics  particularly  valuable. 

In  the  following  table  1  contrast  the  results  of  treatment 
by  the  old  or  simple  method  and  by  the  later  or  intensive 
plan. 

Table  showing  the  contrast  between  the  Old  or  Simple 
Treatment  and  the  Intensive  Treatment. 


Simple  Treatment,  1886. 
Odessa  .  .  3'39  per  cent. 

Warsaw  .  .  4T  ,, 


Moscow  .  . 


Intensive  Treatment,  1888. 

.  0‘64  per  cent. 

.  0  per  cent,  (although  figures  in¬ 
clude  sixteen  months’  work, 
and  thirty  individuals  bitten  in 
the  face,  and  four  by  wolves). 

»  1'60  per  cent. 


It  is  evident  that  the  intensive  treatment  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  coping  with  the  worst  cases,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  itself  a  source  of  death,  as  asserted  by  those  who  gain 
notoriety  and  subsistence  by  vilifying  and  misrepresenting 
scientific  progress,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  in  saving  life. 

Summary. — To  sum  up,  it  is  clear  that  M.  Pasteur  has 
succeeded  in  diminishing  the  percentage  of  risk  in  being 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  from  15  to  1*36,  and  that  this  result  is 
obtained  by  injecting  a  chemical  protective  substance. 

Means  of  recognising  the  Disease  in  Suspicious  Cases. — 
This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  medical  officers 
of  health  and  veterinary  inspectors,  since  they  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  authoritatively  decide  as  to  whether  an  animal 

*  This  unusually  high  rate  was  found  to  be  also  due  to  imperfections  in 
the  mode  of  prepariug  the  cords  for  the  inoculation  material. 
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is  or  has  been  suffering  from  rabies.  For  the  correct 
detection  of  the  disease  in  the  living  animal  I  need  only 
refer  you  to  textbooks  and  to  the  few  remarks  which  I  have 
already  made  on  that  point.  But  supposing  one  is  shown  a 
dead  animal  supposed  to  have  been  rabid,  upon  what  is 
reliance  to  be  placed  for  a  correct  diagnosis  ?  Clearly  (1)  the 
post-mortem  appearances ;  (2)  the  result  of  the  method  of 
experimental  inoculation  discovered  by  M.  Pasteur.  (1) 
Post-mortem  appearances  :  It  is  very  curious  to  see  the 
amount  of  confusion  and  doubt  concerning  this  branch  of 
the  subject  which  still  seems  to  exist  in  some  minds.  The 
facts  really  are  extremely  simple  and  straightforward.  In 
the  first  place,  an  animal  may  be  killed  soon  after  the 
disease  has  shown  itself  by  the  initial  symptoms — that  is,  on 
the  first  or  second  day  of  the  illness.  At  this  stage,  the  virus 
will  not  have  had  sufficient  time  to  produce  the  characteristic 
changes  in  the  tissues,  and  therefore  nothing  but  a  few 
patches  of  congestion  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  The  same  negative  result  will  also 
attend  similar  investigations  in  the  cases  of  human  beings 
who  commonly  die  in  the  early  stages  from  syncope.  It  is 
neglect  of  these  very  obvious  facts  that  has  led  to  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  rabies  has  no  characteristic  morbid 
anatomy.  In  such  cases,  correct  diagnosis  rests  alone  upon 
experimental  inoculation.  But  in  a  fully  developed  case  of 
rabies  running  its  complete  course  the  following  changes, 
gross  and  minute,  are  to  be  observed.  I  shall  simply  sum 
them  up  categorically,  and  in  illustration  show  you  a  few 
photographs  upon  the  screen.  For  those  which  are  micro¬ 
scopic  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boyce,  they  being 
made  by  him  from  my  specimens. 

‘‘  Central  Nervous  System. — Early  stage,  congestion, 
followed  later  by  exudation  of  leucocytes  into  the  perivascular 
lymphatics,  and  interstitial  neuroglia.  Hgernorrhages  also  are 
frequent.  (All  as  previously  described  by  Allbutt,  Gowers, 
and  others.) 

Peripheral  Nervous  System. — Congestion. 

The  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  are  frequently 
concentrated  in  localities,  so  that  the  whole  must  be  carefully 
examined. 

Respiratory  System. — Congestion  of  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane ;  congestion  of  tracheal  mucous  membrane  ;  fre¬ 
quently  patches  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Alimentary  system. — Tongue  furred  and  dry  (especially 
in  paralytic  cases)  ;  pharynx  congested,  markedly  at  root  of 
tongue.  Stomach  congested ;  hsemorrhages  in  the  mucous 
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membrane,  specially  in  the  cardiac  end.  Contents,  coffee 
ground  maferial  and  foreign  bodies. 

“  Henal  System. — Bladder  distended  in  paralytic  stage. 

“  2.  The  second  method,  or  that  of  inoculation,  performed 
according  to  M.  Pasteur^s  description,  is  the  most  valuable, 
since  it  forms  an  incontestable  evidence  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  disease. 

The  extraordinary  statements  made  by  some  writers,  such 
as  Spitzka,  &c.,  to  the  effect  that  the  symptoms  of  rabies  in 
a  rabbit  are  not  peculiar  or  in  any  degree  characteristic,  and 
can  be  evoked  by  non-rabic  material,  &c.,  I  only  allude  to 
because  they  are  frequently  paraded  in  our  journals  by 
writers  who  have  obviously  never  consulted  the  original 
description  of  these  so-called  experiments,  nor  are  possessed 
of  any  personal  experience  of  the  disease  of  which  they  treat. 
I  here  show  you  a  photograph  of  a  rabbit  with  rabies 
following  a  bite  from  a  rabid  dog  of  the  streets.  The  para¬ 
lysis  is  well  marked.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  experience  of 
every  careful  observer  on  this  subject  entirely  annihilates 
such  loose  and  incorrect  assertions. 

Method. — The  following  is  the  method  now  generally 
adopted.  About  two  inches  of  the  upper  cervical  region  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  removed  as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  and 
placed  in  10  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerine  and  water. 
This,  while  preventing  decomposition  if  the  fluid  is  frequently 
changed,  does  not  destroy  the  specific  rabic  virus.  When  it 
is  convenient  to  inoculate,  a  piece  of  the  cord  is  washed  in 
recently-hoiled  distilled  water,  then  crushed  in  a  glass  mortar 
in  bouillon,  and  injected  subdurally  through  a  very  small 
trephine  opening.  The  whole  operation  can  be  performed 
in  a  few  minutes  under  local  ariEesthesia,  produced  by  the 
application  of  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  which  at  the  same 
time  ensures  the  immediate  union  of  the  little  wound.  In  some 
hundreds  of  cases  I  have  never  yet  seen  suppuration  occur. 

The  animals  most  suitable  for  the  inoculation  tests  are 
rabbits,  since  in  them  the  disease  assumes  a  paralytic  form, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  commencement ;  and  as  we  know  from 
cases  in  man,  this  form,  besides  being  painless,  terminates 
early  by  coma.  As  a  rule,  the  first  symptom  appears  on  the 
fourteenth  day,  after  which  the  animal  commonly  dies  in 
four  days.  I  think,  however,  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
animals  remain  healthy  they  should  be  kept  for  inspection 
for  three  months  after  inoculation.  I  have  carried  out  this 
method  in  thirty-six  specimens  sent  me  for  diagnosis.  Of  the 
thirty-six,  twenty-five,  or  nearly  70  per  cent.,  proved  to  be 
genuine  rabies. 
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In  the  present  outrageous  state  of  the  law  it  is,  however, 
impossible  for  any  medical  officer  of  health  or  veterinary 
inspector  to  perform  this  simple  test,  unless  he  is  possessed 
of  (1)  a  licence,  (2)  a  certificate  B,  (3)  and  performs  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  registered  place,  under  39  and  40  Viet.  How 
long  the  profession  and  the  public  are  willing  to  keep  hygiene 
and  science  thus  hampered  remains  to  be  seen. 

Although  M.  Pasteur’s  mode  of  treating  rabies  has  met 
with  rather  more  virulent  opposition  than  his  mode  of 
treating  anthrax,  it  is  fortunate  that  he  has  seen  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  and  the  gradual  perfection  of  the 
former. 

At  the  present  time  this  country  is  content  to  accept  the 
charity  of  M.  Pasteur,  the  very  large  majority  of  patients 
sent  from  England  having  made  no  return  (in  most  cases 
they  have  been  in  poor  circumstances)  for  the  treatment 
received.  Not  only  is  our  present  position  in  regard  to  this 
disease  humiliating  for  this  reason,  but  the  actual  need  for 
treatment  ought  not  to  exist  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  a 
scandal  that  it  does  so  exist.  Clearly  if  by  (1)  proper 
measures  we  prevent  its  importation  into  the  country  from 
infected  lands  abroad  ;  (2)  by  muzzling  we  prevent  dogs 
from  communicating  the  disease  by  biting  each  other  and 
other  animals  ;  (3)  by  destroying  stray  animals,  notably  dogs 
and  cats,  we  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sources  of  ready 
infection,  the  disease  must  die  out,  since,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  the  virus  is  apparently  only  transmitted  from  living 
animal  to  living  animal.  But  the  actual  proof  of  this  is  now 
present  in  overwhelming  degree ;  I  need  only  give  you  two 
or  three  examples. 

“  This  photograph  shows  you  the  result  of  applying  such 
measures  as  I  have  indicated  in  Berlin.  You  see  the  death- 
rate  among  men  and  cases  among  dogs  were  rapidly  rising 
when  the  police  regulations  were  enforced,  and  the  disease 
was  temporarily  stamped  out ;  a  number  of  years  later  it 
reappears  by  introduction  from  without,  and  by  confessed 
neglect  of  the  regulations,  but  only  to  be  again  eradicated 
by  the  former  means,  and  this  time  apparently  permanently, 
for  the  same  laws  having  been  made  practically  universal 
throughout  the  German  Empire,  this  disease  is  now  be¬ 
coming  extinct,  and  would  be  so  at  once  were  it  not 
constantly  being  imported  over  the  Russian  frontier. 

In  Scandinavia,  formerly  decimated,  rabies  is  now 
unknown,  by  reason  of  their  strict  adherence  to  restrictive 
legislation.  Paris  furnishes  us  with  the  most  recent 
LXII.  19 
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evidence,  a  curve  published  by  Dr.  Grancber  showing  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  laws  in  cutting  down  the  disease  by 
merciful  extermination  of  the  already  infected. 

The  records  of  the  provinces,  especially  Nottingham  (as 
shown  by  Dr.  Whitelegge^s  figures)  and  Lancashire  (report 
by  Colonel  Moorsom),  exhibit  very  strikingly  the  fact  that 
rabies  prevails  or  disappears  as  the  regulations  are  re¬ 
spectively  neglected  or  properly  enforced.  But  by  far  the 
most  striking  results  are  those  obtained  here  in  London, 
although  they  illustrate  in  a  lamentably  striking  manner  the 
folly  of  applying  laws  to  isolated  districts,  which  only  purge 
that  district,  and  do  not  provide  against  the  reintroduction 
of  the  evil  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Rabies  in  London  destroyed  twenty-seven  lives  in  1885. 
The  authorities  then  put  on  the  muzzle,  and  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  stray  and  unclaimed  dogs;  the  result  being, 
that  by  the  end  of  1886  it  was  practically  extinct.  The 
regulations  were  then  allowed  to  lapse  in  accordance  with 
the  present  imperfect  legislation.  Since  that  moment  the 
disease  has  been  steadily  creeping  into  London  again, 
especially  from  the  south  and  south-west  suburbs ;  in  1886- 
87  it  raged  among  a  herd  of  deer  in  Richmond  Park,  des¬ 
troying  some  hundreds  of  them ;  and  since  that  it  has  also 
been  epidemic  in  Kingston,  Surrey,  on  the  borders  of  the 
park.  Deaths  among  human  beings  are  now  gradually 
becoming  more  numerous.  I  have  myself  seen  two  cases, 
and  had  to  do  with  a  third,  during  the  last  three  months. 
.These  cases  came  from  different  parts  of  London,  so  that  the 
disease  is  as  usual  steadily  becoming  universal. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
reported  on  this  subject  in  August,  1887,  by  the  unfortunate 
influence  of  two  of  its  members.  Lord  Onslow  and  the  late 
Lord  Mount  Temple,  stated  that  they  considered  it  better  to 
leave  to  the  local  authorities  the  initiation  of  necessary  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  but  they  say,  para.  26,  that  ‘  the  time 
may  come  when  the  public  may  call  upon  the  Privy  Council 
to  act  on  its  own  authority  throughout  the  kingdom.’  That 
that  time  has  come  when  the  public  ought  so  to  call,  indeed, 
has  always  been  present,  is  obvious  from  such  a  history  as 
that  of  London,  which  1  have  just  detailed  to  you,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  public  interest  may  be  sufficiently 
awakened  to  destroy  for  ever,  as  it  easily  might,  so  horrible 
a  scourge. 

“  The  legislative  machinery  for  this  end  has  been  drafted 
in  the  form  of  a  workable  Act  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Hydrophobia  and  the  Reform  of  the  Dog 
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Laws.  Whether  any  Government  will  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  the  matter  np  and  stamp  out  once  and  for  all,  this 
the  most  easily  eradicated  and  yet  the  worst  of  diseases, 
remains  to  be  seen.  That  it  should  exist  among  us  is  a 
standing  disgrace  to  our  civilisation.” 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  March  6th,  1889. 

Sir  M.  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  ex-President,  in  the  chair. 

Veterinary  Committee. 

Mr.  Dent  stated  that  Professor  Brown  had  presented  the 
following  report : 

Dleuro-pneum.onia. — During  the  month  of  February  forty- 
seven  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease  were  reported  in  Great 
Britain.  Of  these,  thirty-one  were  in  England,  in  the  Counties 
of  Cumberland,  Durham,  Essex,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Somerset,  York,  North  and  West 
Ridings.  The  sixteen  reported  in  Scotland  occurred  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Fife,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  ;  ten  were  in  City  and 
County  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  ;  ten  were  in 
City  and  County  Edinburgh.  The  number  of  cattle  attacked  was 
118,  and  750  others  which  had  been  exposed  to  infection  were 
slaughtered  healthy.  In  Ireland  seventeen  outbreaks  were  re¬ 
ported  during  the  month  in  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions  ; 
twenty-three  cattle  were  attacked,  and  159  healthy  animals  in 
contact  were  slaughtered. 

Anthrax.~T\\eTQ  were  twelve  outbreaks  of  this  affection 
reported  in  February,  eleven  of  them  in  England  and  one  in 
Scotland. 

Swine  Fever. — In  February,  304  outbreaks  of  swine  fever 
were  reported.  This  is  a  decrease  of  twenty-four  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  four  weeks.  There  were  2080  swine  attacked  ; 
991  diseased  swine  were  killed,  906  died,  133  recovered,  while 
452  remained  alive  when  the  return  was  made  up. 

Several  important  inquiries  into  outbreaks  of  disease  among 
farm  stock  were  conducted  during  the  last  month.  These  cases 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  Quarterly  Report,  which  will  be  laid 
before  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

It  is  necessary  to  announce  that  an  Order  of  Council  has 
been  passed,  to  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of  June,  under  which 
cattle  and  sheep  from  the  Netherlands  may  be  landed  in  Great 
Britain  without  being  subject  to  slaughter  or  quarantine. 

A  letter  had  been  read  from  Lord  Cranbrook  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  dated  the  8th  February,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
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Council  at  its  last  meeting  with  regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  assuring  His  E-oyal  Highness  that  the  subject  referred  to 
would  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Department  and  the 
Grovernment. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Council,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  had  communicated  with  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  that  Society  to  attend  a  proposed  joint  deputation  from  the 
three  National  Societies  to  the  Lord  President  on  the  subject  of 
cross-channel  traffic  in  cattle ;  and  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  stating  that  he  would 
bring  the  matter  before  his  Directors  on  the  6th  instant,  in 
order  that  they  might  appoint  representatives.  A  resolution  on 
the  subject  had  been  also  received  from  the  North-West  of 
Ireland  Agricultural  Society. 

The  committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  the  following 
gentlemen  as  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeons  : 

Mr.  William  Aulton,  of  Derby,  for  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  E-obert  Gribbs,  of  Taunton,  for  South  Somerset. 

Mr.  David  Evans,  of  Haverfordwest,  for  Pembrokeshire, 

Mr.  William  Hunting,  of  16,  Eulham  Eoad,  for  the  Metro¬ 
polis  and  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  asked,  with  regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
Ireland,  if  Professor  Brown  could  inform  them  whether  the 
disease  was  prevalent  outside  the  Dublin  Unions.  A  charge 
was  being  made  against  Irish  cattle  generally,  that  they  intro¬ 
duced  pleuro-pneumonia  into  Grreat  Britain,  and  it  ought  to  be 
known  whether  this  applied  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  to  any 
particular  part. 

Professor  Brown  replied  that,  according  to  the  reports,  the 
disease  was  entirely  confined  to  the  North  and  South  Dublin 
Unions,  and  had  no  connection  with  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  and  dinner  of  this  Association  took 
place  on  I'riday,  February  22nd,  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel, 
Reading.  Mr.  G.  A.  Drewe,  Abingdon,  President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Albert  Wheatley,  Reading,  the  vice-chair.  There 
were  also  present : — Sir  Henry  Simpson,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Wragg, 
J.  D.  Barford,  Southampton ;  Wm.  Wilson,  Jas.  F.  Simpson, 
J.  P.  S.  Walker,  Oxford,  Treasurer  ;  C.  Carter,  Guildford  ;  Hy.  G. 
Lepper,  Aylesbury;  E.  J.  Mellett,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  A.  Everard 
Barlow,  Reading;  J.  Varney,  Winslow;  Wm.  T.  Hatton,  S.  J. 
Blanchard,  and  Sydney  H.  Slocock,  A.  A.  Jones,  London;  and 
H.  Kidd,  Hungerford. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Hon.  Secre- 
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tary  said  he  had  received  letters  apologising  for  inability  to  attend 
from  several  gentlemen.  They  all  regretted  the  absence  that  day 
through  illness  of  their  host,  Mr.  W.  G.  Flanagan. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  Walker  seconded,  the 
election  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Newbury,  Berks,  as 
a  member  of  that  Association.  Carried  unanimously. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  the  approaching  election 
of  members  of  Council.  Ultimately  the  meeting  decided  not  to 
bind  the  members  in  any  way  by  a  formal  resolution.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Mulvey  was  mentioned  during  the  debate,  and  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  those  present. 

The  President  (Mr.  G.  A.  Drewe)  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  as  follows : 

GtENTLemen, — As  I  was  not  present  when  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  elect  me  your  President  for  the  year,  allow  me  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  you  long  this  afternoon,  but  I 
think  a  few  words  on  our  position  as  veterinary  surgeons  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  I  entered  the  profession  as  a 
pupil,  and  the  rapid  strides  it  has  made  and  the  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  it  during  that  period  have  been  of  a  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  character,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  are  only 
characteristic  of  others  to  come  still  more  important  and  pro¬ 
gressive. 

Chemistry,  botany,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  study  of 
parasitic  diseases,  have  all  contributed  to  its  advancement.  To 
the  microscope  and  the  patient  investigations  of  those  whose  pro¬ 
vince  it  is  to  make  the  use  of  it  their  speciality,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  those  interesting  changes  which  take  place 
on  the  introduction  of  certain  germs  into  the  blood  producing 
specific  diseases,  thus  rendering  their  diagnosis  clear  and  definite. 

In  therapeutics  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  the  drastic 
and  heroic  form  of  prescribing  has  given  way  to  a  more  soothing 
and  palliative  mode  of  treatment  which  is  very  beneficial  to  our 
patients.  Within  my  experience,  to  bleed  and  administer  a  purga¬ 
tive  was  the  starting-point  with  some  practitioners  in  treating  a 
great  many  ailments  to  which  animals  are  subject.  Horses  were 
brought  periodically  to  be  bled,  the  lampas  were  lanced  and  in 
some  instances  seared,  and  I  remember,  in  one  situation  I  occupied 
as  an  assistant,  being  ridiculed  because  I  refused  to  pour  boiling 
oil  and  resin  into  a  sinus  in  a  case  of  poll  evil.  Those  days  are 
happily  gone  by,  and  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  them 
relegated  to  oblivion.  Subcutaneous  injections,  suppositories,  &c., 
have  of  late  years  simplified  the  administration  of  drugs,  and  are 
in  some  cases  indispensable,  especially  where  the  patient  shows 
an  amount  of  resistance  to  the  ordinary  methods,  causing  the 
very  act  of  administration  to  do  more  harm  than  the  medicine 
would  be  likely  to  do  good. 
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In  operative  surgery  great  advances  have  been  made,  and  of  the 
more  recent  are  the  various  experiments  for  the  relief  of  roaring. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  carried  on  these 
operations,  but  I  cannot  help  placing  on  record  a  mild  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  the  operations  have  been  advertised  to 
the  public,  when  a  great  many  of  the  profession  were  in  ignorance 
on  the  subject,  and  before  its  practical  value  had  been  fairly  tested. 
I  trust  that  success  may  attend  the  operation,  and  that  it  may 
prove  beneficial  to  the  dumb  creation. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has  been  beneficial  in 
checking  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  In  connection  with 
this  Act,  I  am  of  opinion  that  more  liberty  should  be  given  to 
veterinary  surgeons  as  inspectors,  that  they  may  be  able  to  place 
any  animal  or  animals  suspected  of  being  in  the  incubative  stage 
of  disease  in  a  state  of  quarantine  to  ascertain  if  the  disease  develops 
itself,  or  in  the  event  of  exposure  in  a  market  or  fair,  to  detain 
the  suspects  for  a  certain  time  with  the  same  objects. 

Whilst  congratulating  the  profession  at  large  on  the  advances 
which  have  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  development  of  our  art, 
but  also  in  our  social  position,  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  great  deal 
is  due  to  associations  of  a  kindred  nature  to  the  one  whose  anni¬ 
versary  we  are  commemorating  to-day,  and  I  trust  that  under  the 
skilful  management  of  our  secretary  this  Society  may  still  continue 
to  prosper.  I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  a  good  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  respecting  the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  and  I 
hope  this  is  a  matter  which  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  its  members. 
The  struggle  to  outdo  one  another  in  working  at  reduced  fees, 
and  in  other  ways  overreaching  our  professional  brethren,  cannot 
but  be  detrimental  to  our  interests,  and  injurious  to  the  dignity  of 
our  calling.  Let  us  trust  that  as  time  rolls  on,  and  our  profession 
continues  to  advance,  we  may  be  brought  closer  together  and 
depend  more  and  more  on  our  motto,  ‘‘Vis  unita  fortior.” 

Mr.  IBarford  referred  at  some  length  to  the  grand  show  of  the 
Shire  Horse  Society  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  They  all,  he  said, 
took  great  interest  in  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  horses. 
They  were  much  mixed  up  with  the  agricultural  interest,  and  if 
carried  out  with  judgment  nothing  would  pay  the  farmer  much 
better  than  the  breeding  of  shire  horses,  for  never  was  the  demand 
for  exportation  anything  like  so  great  as  at  the  present  moment. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  should 
propose  that  that  Association  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Sir  H.  Simpson  called  attention  to  a  clay  model,  in  the  room, 
of  a  bust  of  the  late  Professor  Robertson.  After  that  gentleman’s 
death,  he  said,  Mr.  Jones  (now  present)  was  asked  by  the  students 
at  the  Veterinary  College  to  approach  Mr.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  with  a 
view  to  getting  a  bust  to  place  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  College. 
A  cast  was  taken  of  the  features  of  their  departed  friend  as  he  lay 
dead,  and  the  result  they  saw  before  them.  The  students  had 
made  one  or  two  appeals  for  funds.  Many  veterinary  surgeons 
felt  that  another  bust  should  be  obtained,  to  place  in  the  Council 
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Room  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  That  meant 
money,  but  two  would  not  cost  twice  as  much  as  one.  He  (Sir 
Henry)  brought  the  matter  before  the  Council  of  the  College.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  could  make  any  definite  proposition,  but  he 
brought  the  matter  to  their  notice,  as  Professor  Robertson  was  a 
gentleman  whose  memory  deserved  to  be  retained  in  the  profession 
by  some  such  memorial.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Walker  said  he,  like  a  good  many  other  old  practitioners, 
was  rather  misled  by  the  circular  inviting  subscriptions  issued  by 
the  students,  and  he  refrained  from  subscribing  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  care  to  join  the  students.  He  thought  they  ought  to 
subscribe  without  associating  themselves  with  the  students,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  if  that  opportunity  were  offered  to  the  profession 
plenty  of  subscriptions  would  come  in.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  students  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to 
get  it  up  and  to  keep  it  to  themselves.  Instead  of  gping  to  the 
Council  and  asking  for  help  they  appealed  to  the  profession  indi¬ 
vidually,  which  he  thought  was  quite  wrong.  (Hear,  hear.)  As 
they  were  young,  men  he  hoped  they  would  be  excused. 

Mr.  Walker  was  quite  prepared  to  subscribe  personally,  but  not 
as  a  society.  He  thought  there  was  quite  enough  esprit  de  corps 
to  carry  it  out  if  properly  put  before  the  profession,  without 
touching  the  funds  of  any  association. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  thought  they  should  allow  the  President  of 
the  College  to  start  a  subscription  list.  Whatever  the  Association 
might  do  as  a  body,  of  course  he  should  himself  subscribe  person¬ 
ally.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Barford  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  said 
he  thought  they  had  made  an  excellent  selection,  Mr.  Drewe  being 
a  gentleman  of  good  standing  in  the  profession,  much  respected, 
and  in  every  way  qualified.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Wragg  seconded  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  briefly  acknowledged. 

The  Dinner. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  above  named,  joined  by  Messrs. 
Giles  Ayres,  Perch,  and  other  visitors,  dined  together  at  the 
Hotel.  A  capital  repast  was  provided.  The  President  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Wheatley  in  the  vice. 

The  Chairman  suitably  submitted  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts. 

Mr.  Jones  responded  for  the  army,  and  Messrs.  Lepper  and  Ayres 
for  the  reserve  forces,  Mr.  Lepper  remarking  that  the  yeomanry 
afforded  excellent  training  for  young  men  and  young  horses. 

Sir  H.  Simpson  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  Success  to 
the  Royal  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association.”  At  first  he 
feared  for  the  success  of  the  Association,  but  he  was  very  glad  to  find 
he  was  entirely  mistaken,  because,  although  they  had  only  been 
about  five  years  in  existence,  they  already  numbered  fifty-five 
members — all  good,  substantial  men,  and  all  the  meetings  had  been 
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eminently  successful.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  had  most  excel¬ 
lent  presidents,  but  they  also  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  success  to 
having  had  such  valuable  “permanent  officials”  in  their  excellent 
secretary  and  treasurer.  (Applause.)  By  confining  themselves  to 
scientific  discussion  and  good  fellowship,  and  eschewing  anything 
that  might  lead  them  astray  from  the  one  object  or  the  other,  they 
would  be  doing  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  the  profession. 
(Applause.) 

The  Vice-Chairman  responded  to  the  toast.  ■ 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  gave  “  Kindred  Associations.”  He 
said  not  many  years  ago  there  were  only  four  or  five  such  associa¬ 
tions  in  existence,  but  now  they  numbered  fifteen,  besides  the 
National,  and  another  had  been  either  resuscitated  or  originated  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Kidd  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  frequently  “chaffed”  about  being  a  member  of 
nearly  all  those  societies — Mr.  Wragg.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  JVrayy  returned  thanks  in  a  neat  speech. 

Mr.  Jas.  Simpson  proposed  “  Success  to  the  Veterinary  Profes¬ 
sion.”  The  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  is,  they  would  all  agree,  a 
good  one,  and  had  been  of  immense  service.  There  were  some 
903  names  on  the  original  “  No.  3  ”  register,  but  as  only  forty-five 
deaths  had  been  reported  to  the  Secretary  during  the  last  eight 
years,  the  Council  had  thought  fit  to  institute  an  inquiry,  the 
result  being  that  some  113  names  had  been  removed  from  the 
Kegister.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Barford. 
He  was  a  consistent  man  in  every  way,  he  approached  a  discussion 
free  from  prejudice  or  bias,  and  he  was  almost  invariably  in  the 
right.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Barford  replied  with  particular  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Eeferring  to  the  great  progress  of  the  profession  during  the  past 
forty  or  fifty  years,  he  said,  there  was  no  doubt  the  cattle  plague 
visitation  of  1865  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  profession. 
Not  only  were  their  services  now  sought  and  appreciated  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  accident,  but  he  was  happy  to  say  principles  of  hygiene 
were  much  more  considered,  and  their  opinions  asked  as  to  the 
management  of  animals  while  in  health.  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  the 
status  of  the  army  veterinary  surgeon  is  now  much  more  satisfactory 
than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  great  deal  of  that  being  due  to 
Dr.  Fleming.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  very 
warm  supporter  of  the  profession,  and  the  distinctions  received  by 
Professor  Brown,  Dr.  Fleming,  and  a  few  others  at  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  showed  that  talent  was  appreciated.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mellett  gave  “  The  Visitors,”  and  Mr.  Giles  Ayres  and  Mr. 
Berch  responded. 

Mr.  Wragg  submitted  “The  Health  of  the  President”  in  eulo¬ 
gistic  terms. 

Mr.  Brewe,  in  response,  said  it  was  close  upon  thirty-one  years 
since  he  graduated  at  the  Veterinary  College.  The  profession  had 
made  steady  and  good  advance,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  continue 
to  do  so,  both  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and  on  a  scientific 
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basis.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  reserved  to  himself  the  pleasure  of 
proposing  the  next  toast,  “The  Officers  of  this  Association,”  pur¬ 
posely  to  express  his  thanks  and  gratitude  to  both  those  gentlemen 
for  the  way  in  which  they  had  always  supported  the  Society. 
(Applause.)  He  hoped  they  would  long  continue  to  be  connected 
with  the  Association.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kidd  and  Mr.  Walker  acknowledged  the  toast  in  appro¬ 
priate  terms. 

The  company  then,  on  the  proposition  of  the  President,  drank 
a  speedy  recovery  and  long  life  to  the  worthy  host,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Flanagan. 

During  the  evening  some  capital  songs  were  rendered  by  the 
President,  Messrs.  Griles  Ayres,  Lepper,  Perch,  &c. 

H.  Kidd,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  County 
Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday,  February  22nd,  1889,  the 
President  (Mr.  J.  Gofton)  in  the  chair. 

Present. — W.  J.  Mulvey,  G.  Farrow,  jun.,  J.  W.  T.  Moore, 
W.  A.  Hancock,  D.  M‘Gregor,  D.  Dudgeon,  A.  Peele,  J.  E.  Peele, 
W.  Wheatley,  Wm.  Hunter,  H.  Hunter,  A.  Chivas,  J.  B.  Nisbet, 
G.  Elphick,  and  the  Secretary. 

Visitors. — Professor  Williams ;  Drs.  Armstrong  and  Gofton  ; 
A.  Ferens,  and  J.  Aitken. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professors 
McCall,  McFadyean,  Smith,  Duguid,  Walley,  Pritchard,  and  Brown  ; 
Messrs.  Wm.  Hunting,  Wragg,  Malcolm,  Armstrong,  C.  Hunting, 
Donald,  Greaves,  Grieve,  Temple,  Awde,  Smart,  Foreman,  and 
Stevens. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  Alfred  Peele,  West  Hartlepool,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

The  President  said  they  had  next  to  consider  the  representation 
on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
as  their  representative  (Mr.  Mulvey)  was  present  he  would  call  on 
him  to  make  some  remarks. 

Mr.  Mulvey,  in  a  short  speech,  referred  to  the  work  lately  done 
by  the  Council,  dealing  especially  with  the  question  of  hereditary 
unsoundness  and  the  good  which  would  accrue  to  the  profession  as 
the  result  of  the  Council’s  recommendations  to  the  Royal  Com* 
mission.  He  next  alluded  to  the  good  work  being  done  by  the 
Registration  Committee,  and  concluded  by  saying  he  objected  most 
strongly  to  members  of  Council  being  also  examiners. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Moore,  seconded  by  Mr.  M^  Gregor,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Society  support  Professor  Walley  and  Mr. 
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Mulvey,  and  that  the  Secretary  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
same  Associations  as  on  a  former  occasion  to  ensure  their  election, 
Messrs.  Elphick,  Moore,  Hancock,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary 
were  elected  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  same. 

The  President  next  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen, — May  I  begin  with  a  matter  somewhat  of  a 
personal  character  ?  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  any  ambition  to 
occupy  the  position  of  President  of  this  Association.  I  confess  to 
feeling  more  at  ease  on  one  of  the  chairs  around  the  table.  Never¬ 
theless,  1  appreciate  your  vote  of  confidence  in  placing  me  here, 
and  in  accepting  this  post  my  one  desire  is  in  some  way  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  object  we  have  in  holding  these  meetings.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  follow  such  a  popular  gentleman  as  our  late 
President  (Mr.  D.  Dudgeon),  a  man  who  succeeds  in  making  more 
friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  most  people,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
a  small  portion  of  his  mantle  may  fall  on  me.  In  the  presence  of 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession  it  would  be  bad  taste  on 
my  part  to  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  I  have 
thought  on  this  occasion  we  might  look  back  at  some  of  the  ground 
over  which  we  have  travelled,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  to  justify 
our  continued  existence  as  an  association.  I  remember  some 
remarks  made  by  Professor  Brown  at  the  dinner  during  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Show  week,  that  the  profession  did  not  to  any  extent  give 
expression  to  its  views  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  had  the 
official  direction  of  its  afi’airs,  and  so  our  representatives  in  London 
had  to  divine  what  these  views  might  be.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
this  Association  has  profited  by  that  hint,  and  encouraged  by  our 
success  we  ought  to  keep  pegging  away  till  those  anomalies  which 
still  exist  are  removed,  and  from  a  communication  in  the  Record 
of  February  9th  their  number  is  much  greater  than  I  thought. 
The  question  of  those  dual  appointments,  councillor  and  examiner, 
to  my  mind  is  not  a  desirable  arrangement,  and  we  ought  to  be 
clear  in  our  position  and  only  support  those  gentlemen  for  the 
Council  who  are  prepared  to  oppose  its  continuance  in  the  future, 
and  1  suggest  that  we  to-day  take  some  action  to  give  effect  to  our 
views.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
reflect  on  those  men  who  fill  these  offices.  Some  of  them  are 
entitled  to  all  the  honour  and  emoluments  we  can  bestow  upon 
them,  but  the  position  is  a  false  one,  and  I  believe  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  judgment  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  profession.  Again,  are  there  not  others  outside  the  Council 
who  also  are  entitled  to  the  honour,  the  confidence,  and  emoluments 
accruing  from  these  positions  ?  Besides,  the  man  who  is  in  the 
Council  and  a  candidate  for  examiner  has  greater  advantages  in 
securing:  his  election  than  the  man  who  is  not  in  the  Council. 
For  two  years  I  have  not  sent  off  my  voting  paper  for  councilmen, 
because  if  I  had  I  should  have  voted  against  gentlemen  for  the 
reasons  just  stated,  and  these  gentlemen  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  see  rejected.  The  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  continued  are 
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SO  patent,  and  have  been  so  frequently  stated  in  the  journals,  that 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  here.  Candidates 
for  the  Council  ought  to  let  their  views  be  known  ;  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  through  the  journals  or  by  circular,  but  I  claim  we 
are  entitled  to  know  their  opinions  on  current  topics,  affecting  as  it 
does  the  interest  and  the  good  or  ill  of  the  body.  It  seems  to  me 
a  slight  (unintentional  it  may  be)  on  a  man’s  intelligence  to  ask 
his  vote  and  not  at  the  same  time  state  his  intentions  if  elected, 
and  does  it  require  a  man  to  be  a  prophet  to  predict  that  the  day 
is  gone  when  men  will  continue  to  be  elected  to  these  responsible 
as  well  as  honorable  positions  merely  on  a  reputation  gained  in 
the  past  1 

Doubtless  our  representatives  do  their  best,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  bulk  of  the  profession  always  agree  with  their 
decisions.  It  will,  I  think,  be  accepted  that  the  more  the  Council 
and  the  great  body  of  the  profession  keep  in  touch  with  each  other 
the  more  smoothly  will  the  machinery  move.  At  some  of  the 
gatherings  similar  to  ours  to-day  a  very  melancholy  picture  of 
our  position  has  been  drawn,  but  to  anyone  looking  at  our  status 
now  and  comparing  it  with,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  must 
be  a  prejudiced  witness  indeed  if  he  does  not  see  great  strides  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  Veterinarian  was  then  the  sole  organ  of  the  body.  Now 
we  have  a  weekly  publication,  two  monthlies,  and  a  quarterly,  and 
the  contents  of  these  I  point  to  as  one  evidence  that  we  are  moving 
on.  Again,  compare  the  numerous  books  now  published  and  some 
of  the  older  ones.  I  once  heard  of  a  man  when  asked  the  age  of  a 
horse  he  was  offering  for  sale  told  the  querist  to  look  under  his 
tail,  and  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  found  from  an  old  book  in 
my  possession  (1766)  that  this  was  really  one  of  the  methods  the 
old  farriers  had  of  judging  the  horse’s  age.  Here  are  the  par¬ 
ticulars  : — “  Taking  by  the  stem  of  the  tail  close  at  the  setting  on  to 
the  buttocks,  and  gripping  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  if  the 
joint  be  felt  to  stick  out  more  than  the  rest  the  bigness  of  a  nut, 
the  horse  is  under  ten,  but  if  the  joints  are  all  plain  he  may  be 
fifteen.”  I  have  no  doubt  these  associations  have  stimulated  the 
study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  the  increased  number  of  earnest  hard-workers  augurs  well 
for  our  progress  in  the  future.  May  I  venture  to  notice,  not  that 
it  is  new,  but  because  there  is  no  other  way  that  I  know  of  than  to 
keep  it  continually  before  the  public, — I  mean  slaughter-houses. 
What  can  be  more  objectionable  than  the  killing  of  animals  in  the 
shops  ?  Leaving  aside  altogether  the  question  of  pain  caused  to  sensi¬ 
tive  minds  in  the  taking  of  life — and  much  might  be  said  on  this  head 
— it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  greater  facilities  that  exist 
in  many  towns  for  the  sale  of  unsound  and  diseased  flesh.  It  is  a 
matter  of  such  paramount  importance  that  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  until  the  people  are  roused  to  look  at  and  see  the  value  of 
such  buildings  being  erected,  and  the  butcher  compelled  to  use 
them.  It  is  only  then  that  an  efficient  inspection  of  our  meat 
supply  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  out.  No  doubt  there  will  be  an 
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outcry  against  this  by  the  trade,  and  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
examine  their  side  of  the  question,  as  no  arrangement  can  be  lasting 
unless  mutual.  Surely  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  present 
mode  as  generally  allowed  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  with 
reasonable  care  there  need  be  little  extra  cost,  and  no  injury  to  the 
carcass  in  its  removal  to  the  place  of  business.  In  this  as  in  every 
case  there  will  soon  spring  up  some  better  mode  of  moving  the 
flesh.  The  supply  is  never  long  in  following  the  demand. 

Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Act. — Is  the  veterinary  surgeon  doing  his 
duty  in  this  matter?  One  great  desideratum  is  a  uniform  system 
of  carrying  out  this  Act.  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that  one  Local 
Authority  fairly  and  honestly  does  its  part,  while  another,  perhaps 
in  an  adjoining  district,  tries  how  little  can  be  done  without  actually 
breaking  the  law.  Another  serious  defect  I  think  is  that  where  the 
premises  are  in  bad  repair,  and,  from  structural  defects  and  unsani¬ 
tary  condition  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  the  oecupier  only  can  be  dealt 
with  instead  of  the  owner,  who  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
real  delinquent.  This  perhaps  is  not  strictly  the  province  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  but  more  directly  pertains  to  a  surveyor’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  it.  It  affects  the 
health  of  the  animal,  and  we  ought  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  authorities  anything  which  injuriously  affects  it.  Dirt  is  as 
prejudicial  to  the  quadruped  as  to  the  biped.  I  am  bound  to  say 
also  that  Professor  Brown’s  indictment  against  the  dairyman  is  in 
a  great  many  instances  only  too  true.  But  it  may  be  asked  what 
have  we  to  do  with  that  to-day  ?  I  answer  we  have  a  duty  to 
perform  to  the  general  publie,  for  I  claim  that  veterinary  surgeons 
ought  to  be  the  inspectors,  at  least  in  carrying  out  that  part  of  this 
Act  affecting  the  cows,  the  byres,  and  the  dairies  attached  to  them, 
leaving  to  the  medical  officer  the  charge  of  the  dairies  in  the 
towns  for  the  retail  of  milk.  It  is  our  duty  to  lead,  not  to  follow, 
not  merely  to  be  alongside  public  opinion,  but  to  lead  it  in  those 
matters  which  professional  training  and  general  practice  afford  us 
faeilities  for  forming  advanced  opinions,  and  to  pass  from  general 
statements  let  me  furnish  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Milk  is 
an  essential  article  of  food  for  children,  and  forms  an  important 
constituent  of  that  of  many  adults.  Now,  with  only  a  passing 
reference  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  possibility  of  bovine  diseases 
causing  infectious  diseases  in  the  human  subject,  there  are  many 
of  us  who,  occupying  official  positions  as  inspectors  under  the 
Dairies  and  Cowsheds  Act,  possess  important  facilities  for  advising 
cowkeepers  and  dairymen  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and, 
apart  from  structural  defects  already  referred  to,  impress  on  dairy¬ 
men  and  cowkeepers  the  imperative  necessity  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  and  the  prudence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  not  selling 
milk  from  unhealthy  animals.  Incidentally  in  doing  this  we  make 
our  influence  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
our  special  province,  for  if  we  inculcate  the  duty  and  secure  the 
praetice  of  cleanliness  in  all  that  concerns  cows  and  cow-byres,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  lessons  taught  will  be  applied  in  other 
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directions,  and  that  increasing  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
milk  from  contamination  during  storage  and  distribution.  Is  it  too 
much  to  assume  that  had  this  been  done  in  the  past  an  epidemic  of 
infectious  disease  in  the  human  subject  which  had  been  attributed 
to  unhealth}' animals  would  never  have  existed?  “Wash  and  be 
clean  ”  is  the  key-note  of  sanitary  science,  and  it  must  be  taught 
“line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.”  (Applause.) 

Professor  Williams  next  delivered  an  address  on  “  Inflammation 
as  a  Reparative  Process.”  AVhen,  he  said,  the  white  cells  came  to 
the  surface  of  a  wound,  a  change  took  place,  and  they  coagulated. 
This  coagulation  was  due  to  some  metabolic  change.  In  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  coagulation  of  the  white  cells  took  place  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  a  cow  that  had  been 
ill  only  one  day,  they  would  find  coagula  due  to  the  peculiar  effect 
of  the  irritant  microbe  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  pink  eye,  and  in 
those  diseases  where  they  had  coagula  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  an  irritant  causing  some  metabolic  change  in  the  white 
corpuscles,  a  mild  irritant  increased  the  power  of  the  white  cells  to 
resist  intrusion  from  without.  Without  an  irritant  of  some  kind, 
there  could  be  no  healing  of  wounds.  In  an  indolent  ulcer,  for 
instance,  there  was  no  attempt  at  repair,  but  the  application  of  a 
blister,  inducing  irritation,  would  very  often  set  up  the  reparative 
process.  Let  them  carry  this  into  effect  in  those  cases  where  the 
irritation  was  insuflicient,  or  where  there  was  no  irritation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  irritation  were  too  severe,  if  the  injury  was 
very  severe,  the  process  of  repair  became  again  very  difficult, 
because  the  cells  were  sent  there  in  too  great  numbers,  and  died, 
producing  pus.  The  practical  application  of  this  was  that  when 
the  irritation  was  too  great,  their  attempt  should  be  to  modify  it — 
to  make  the  process  slower,  as  it  were.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  coagulation  did  not  take  place  except  the  blood  came  in 
contact  with  an  inert  body.  If  anybody  cut  his  finger,  and  dipped 
it  in  oil,  the  blood  would  not  coagulate  ;  hence  the  ineffectual 
result  of  the  former  applications  to  wounds  of  greasy  ointments. 
A  wound  was  best  left  alone  until  eight  hours  after  its  infliction  ; 
then  the  effusion  of  serum  supplied,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  glue  to 
bind  the  sides  of  the  wound  together,  and  the  healing  process  was 
naturally  and  rapidly  set  up.  This  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
all  inflammations,  because  inflammations  simply  meant  what  they 
saw  in  a  wound  on  the  surface  of  the  body — nature  setting  up  her 
own  process  of  repair.  The  whole  secret  of  the  treatment  was 
expressed  by  old  John  Hunter,  who  said,  “Remove  the  cause” — 
which,  of  course,  it  was  patent  they  should  do — “  remove  undue 
irritability,  and  keep  up  the  strength.”  That  was  the  whole  secret 
of  veterinary  surgery. 

Pr.  H.  E.  Armstrong  (Medical  Officer  of  Health)  said  it  was  a 
lofty  view  to  take  of  the  subject,  to  look  upon  what  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  destructive  processes,  as  indeed  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  processes,  admitting  humbly  previous  error  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  They  had  not  understood  nature,  but  the  microscope  had 
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shown  the  action  of  the  white  corpuscles  to  be  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  thought  to  be.  What  the  professor  bad  said 
called  to  his  mind  an  address  that  he  heard  last  week  in  London, 
on  the  theory  of  cholera,  by  some  observers  in  Shanghai.  In  the 
discussion,  several  well-known  bacteriologists  took  part,  and  one 
speaker,  who  was  well  known  in  the  bacteriological  world,  and  who 
had  been  at  considerable  elaboration  of  studies  on  the  subject  of 
bacterial  cultivations,  and  so  on,  said  that  the  cholera  bacillus  in 
small  doses  had  not,  in  his  experience,  been  found  to  have  any 
effect  upon  guinea-pigs  ;  that  the  number  of  the  bacteria  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system  of  the  animal  should  be  about  300,000. 
This  led  him  to  interrupt  the  speaker — he  could  hardly  restrain 
himself — and  he  asked  if  that  was  the  exact  number.  The  speaker 
replied  that  he  would  not  be  very  positive — that  possibly  299,000 
odd  might  do  the  business.  The  moral  of  it  was  that  they  should 
be  very  sure  they  were  riding  upon  certain  ground,  and  they  might 
well  follow  the  accurate  manner  in  which  Professor  Williams  had 
put  his  subject  before  them. 

Messrs.  Mulvey,  Moore,  and  D.  Dudgeon  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Professor  Williams  also  said  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
tetanias.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  matter  if  it  be  true  that  tetanus  was  an  inoculable 
disease.  And  he  thought  the  experiments  that  had  been  made  were 
sufficiently  conclusive  to  prove  that  some  virus  was  formed  during 
the  tetanic  process,  which  was  capable  of  producing  tetanic  symptoms 
when  it  was  inoculated  into  another  animal.  Whether  it  was 
originally  due  to  something  developed  within  the  tetanic  body,  or 
to  a  germ  absorbed  from  without,  he  could  not  say  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  making  a  series  of  cultivations  from  the  blood  of  a 
tetanic  animal  they  had  been  enabled  to  cultivate  a  very  small 
micrococcus,  which  required  a  very  large  power  to  see  it.  It  was 
supposed  that  this  micrococcus  gave  rise  to  the  formation  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  of  an  alkaloid,  and  that  this  gave  rise  to  the 
tetanic  spasm.  Tetanic  symptoms  had  also  been  induced  by  the  in¬ 
halation  of  the  dust  of  hay.  Was  it  not  their  duty  to  put  this  to 
the  test  of  treatment,  and  to  treat  tetanus  upon  different  lines,  that 
was  to  say,  of  endeavouring  to  find  some  germicide?  He  did  not 
assert  that  it  was  ;  he  only  raised  the  question.  It  might  be  a  cure 
for  tetanus.  When  he  bad  given  bromide  of  potassium  he  had  seen 
some  marked  results  from  it.  It  was  not  by  any  means  a  certain 
cure  ;  he  wished  they  could  find  a  certain  cure.  But  it  had  a 
modifying  effect  in  some  cases.  Was  it  not  possible  that,  the 
bromide  being  decomposed  by  the  acid  in  the  stomach,  the  bromide 
was  absorbed  into  the  circulation  and  acted  as  a  germicide?  He 
threw  out  the  question  for  medical  men,  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
chemists.  The  profession  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  germ 
possibly  played  a  very  important  part  in  tetanus,  and,  knowing  this, 
they  should  try  and  discover  a  germicide  whose  action  would  be 
certain.  (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Mulrey  (of  London)  instanced  a  case  in  which  several 
animals  died  from  tetanus,  for  which  he  had  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  cause  whatever. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Dudgeon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Elphick,  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  was  adjourned. 

A  motion  was  brought  forward  objecting  to  the  members  of 
Council  being  also  examiners,  but,  after  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  it  should  not  be  put  to  the  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Professor  Williams  and  to  the  Chairman 
concluded  the  meeting. 

The  members  and  guests  afterwards  dined  in  the  County  Hotel, 
and  a  very  pleasant  ev^ening  was  enjoyed.  ' 

H.  R.  Dudgeon,  Hon.  Sec. 


EASTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATIONe 

The  members  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Veterinary  Association  held 
their  half-yearly  meeting  at  Norwich  on  Tuesday,  February  12th, 
1889.  In  response  to  an  invitation  to  all  veterinary  surgeons  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  by  the  President,  John 
Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Bale,  a  large  number  met  to  luncheon  at  the 
Bell  Hotel  prior  to  the  business  meeting.  At  its  conclusion 
the  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  worth  as  a  President  was 
emphatically  shown  by  the  most  hearty  manner  in  which  all  present 
responded  to  the  toast,  “  The  Health  of  the  President,”  proposed  in 
very  appropriate  terms  by  Mr.  Shipley.  Mr.  Hammond  having 
replied,  an  adjournment  for  a  few  minutes  followed. 

Having  reassembled,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read. 

The  President  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Low  seconded,  that  any 
discussion  about  to  follow  on  these  minutes  be  limited  to  forty-five 
minutes,  in  consequence  of  a  great  deal  of  important  business  having 
to  be  got  through. 

Mr.  James  Simpson  then  commenced  a  reply  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  by  Mr.  Banham, 
viz.  want  of  fidelity  to  the  contract  entered  into  two  and  half  years 
previously  at  Cambridge  as  to  election  of  members  of  Council. 

So  elaborately  and  exhaustively  did  Mr.  Simpson  conduct  the 
defence  of  his  actions,  that  just  forty  minutes  were  occupied  doing 
it.  Every  charge  recorded  in  the  minutes  was  taken  separately, 
and  every  denial  supported,  as  he  told  the  members,  by  documentary 
evidence,  whieh  evidence  all  were  invited  to  inspect  under  his 
immediate  supervision. 

On  Mr.  Simpson  resuming  his  seat  Mr.  Low  proposed,  and 
Mr.  James  GoocA  seconded,  “  That  the  members  of  this  Society  are 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  James  Simpson  as  to 
the  charges  made  against  him  at  the  Cambridge  meeting.”  The 
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motion  was  carried  and  thus  terminated  this  very  important 
question. 

The  Secretary  next  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Simpson 
denying  in  toto  that  he  had  ever  at  the  Royal  Counties  Meeting  or 
elsewhere  said  one  word  prejudicial  to  the  election  of  the  candidate 
of  the  E.C.V.M.A.  for  the  Council. 

Mr.  Overed  remarked  that  after  accepting  Mr.  James  Simpson’s 
explanation  as  satisfactory  we  ought  also  to  accept  that  of  Sir  Henry. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  “  Sir  H.  Simpson’s  explanation  is  satis¬ 
factory.”  Mr.  S.  Smith  seconded  this,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  election  of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  next  proceeded  ‘ 
with. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Kitchin,  of  Norwich,  was  unanimously  chosen  President, 
Messrs.  William  Bower,  F.  Low,  and  F.  E.  Auger,  Vice-Presidents. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Barcham  was  re-elected  Secretary. 

The  next  meeting  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  F.  Low  exhibited  an  extremely  interesting  pathological 
specimen,  “  The  sloughed  portion  of  bowel,  in  a  case  of  intus¬ 
susception,”  the  animal  still  living. 

The  President  next  called  upon  Mr.  William  Hunting  to  read  his 
paper  entitled  Pulmonary  Inflammation  in  Horses.” 

Gentlemen, — I  hope  the  title  of  this  paper  has  not  suggested 
that  I  am  about  to  produce  an  exhaustive  and  systematic  essay. 

I  think  perhaps  “  Clinical  Notes  on  Pneumonia”  would  have  been 
a  better  title.  At  any  rate  I  only  intend  to  refer  to  some  points 
which  are  not  definitely  accepted,  and  to  one  or  two  about  which  I 
find  myself  not  in  agreement  with  authorities. 

Under  the  term  pulmonary  inflammation  may  be  included  the 
three  diseases  usually  described  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and 
pleurisy.  These  three  names  are  convenient,  but  are  seldom  quite 
applicable  to  any  disease  seen  in  the  horse.  I  certainly  never  saw 
a  fatal  case  of  bronchitis,  but  I  have  seen  very  many  of  'pneumonia., 
in  which  the  bronchial  symptoms  during  life  were  rather  extra- 
prominently  marked.  Bronchitis  in  the  horse,  as  a  disease  due  to 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  head  or  throat,  I  do  not 
recognise.  I  have  only  seen  it  in  cases  which  I  should  describe  as 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  lungs  with  more  than  usual  mucous 
rale.  Practically  pulmonary  disease  in  horses  consists  of  pneu¬ 
monia  or  pleurisy. 

The  latter  generally  give  rise  to  some  superficial  inflammation  of 
the  structure  of  the  lung,  but  to  such  a  slight  extent  that  we  may 
almost  say  pleuro-pneumonia  is  an  uncommon  disease  in  horses.  We 
certainly  have  frequent  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia  without  a  trace  of 
pleurisy,  and  we  have  fatal  pleurisy  with  so  little  lung  change  that 
we  can  find  no  portion  of  the  organ  which  shows  more  than  slight 
congestion. 

Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  in  the  horse  are  two  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  diseases,  frequently  occurring  without  being  complicated  one 
by  the  other. 
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What  causes  operate  to  produce  one  or  the  other  ?  Is  the 
differentiating  cause  to  be  sought  in  the  horse,  or  in  the  outside 
circumstances  ? 

The  older  books  on  veterinary  medicine  seem  to  suggest  that 
pneumonia  was  the  more  common  fifty  years  ago,  whilst  my  own 
experience  is  that  pleurisy  prevailed  twenty-five  years  ago  much 
more  frequently  than  pneumonia,  whereas  lately  I  have  seen  a 
great  preponderance  in  the  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  over 
pleurisy. 

Of  course  this  experience  on  my  part  may  be  only  due  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  practice  I  saw  then  and  see  now.  In  the 
olden  days,  we  read  that  ventilation  was  badly  arranged,  and  that 
stables  were  kept  close  and  hot. 

Such  a  condition  would  seem  especially  favorable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pneumonia,  but  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  fact 
that  from  a  stable — perhaps  the  coolest  and  best  ventilated  I  have 
ever  known — I  lately  saw  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  hot,  close  stable  is  not  more  likely 
to  cause  .pneumonia  than  a  cool,  well-ventilated  one — probably  if 
the  stable  I  refer  to  had  been  hot  and  close  our  death-rate  would 
have  been  doubled.  What  I  do  not  understand  is  why  our  cases 
were  not  chiefly  pleurisy. 

That  cold  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  both  pleurisy 
and  pneumonia  I  have  no  doubt.  I  do  not  mean  by  “  cold  ”  a 
prolonged  period  of  constant  low  temperature,  but  a  period  of 
sudden  and  violent  alternations  of  temperature.  Horses  and  other 
animals  graze  in  fields  all  the  winter  and  seldom  suffer  from  pul¬ 
monary  inflammations.  It  is  not  in  the  depth  of  winter  these 
diseases  are  most  prevalent,  but  in  November  and  March,  when 
the  thermometer  may  vary  twenty  degrees  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours. 

The  effects  of  changes  of  temperature  in  the  production  of  pul¬ 
monary  inflammations  are  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  such 
disease  is  seen  in  horses  when  these  changes  are  absent.  In  coal¬ 
mines  the  temperature  of  the  air  does  not  vary  ten  degrees  all  the 
year  round — not  from  the  hottest  day  in  summer  to  the  coldest  in 
winter,  and  no  respiratory  disease  exists  there. 

This  fact  seems  to  me  to  bear  strongly  upon  the  theory  we  have 
recently  had  stated  that  pneumonia  may  arise  as  the  result  of 
contagion.  I  know  no  clinical  facts  which  point  to  pneumonia  in 
the  horse  being  contagious.  If  it  were,  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
arise  irrespective  of  cold,  and  in  some  cases  to  detect  some  direct 
connection  between  an  outbreak  and  a  previous  case.  I  think  we 
never  see  a  case  in  which  ‘‘cold” — i.e.  exposure  to  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  very  much  lower  than  that  to  which  the  horse  has  recently 
been  accustomed — is  not  distinctly  traceable  as  a  factor  in  its 
production. 

I  may  be  reminded  that  horses  die  from  being  over-ridden  in  the 
hunting  field ;  that  they  die  in  harness  in  the  hottest  days  of 
LXii.  20 
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summer ;  that  they  die  at  work  in  some  excessively  hot  mines,  and 
that  in  each  case  the  prominent  post-mortem  lesion  is  engorgement 
of  the  lungs  with  blood.  These  cases  I  do  not  call  pneumonia — 
they  are  simply  engorgement  and  more  correctly  designated  pul¬ 
monary  apoplexy.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  great  exhaustion,  and 
death  occurs  more  rapidly  than  in  the  cases  of  inflammation.  The 
lung  tissue  is  obstructed,  not  by  the  products  of  inflammation,  but 
mechanically  by  the  over-distension  of  blood-vessels.  I  think  in 
most  cases  of  pure  pneumonia  we  find  the  same  condition  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  present  in  some  degree. 

It  is  possible  to  kill  a  horse  by  over-work — by  cruel  and  brutal 
over-riding  or  driving,  no  matter  how  good  his  condition,  but  the 
fatal  result  is  easily  reached  with  a  horse  out  of  condition  by  even 
ordinary  hard  work. 

Exhaustion  and  cold  combined  are  the  great  causes  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

In  omnibus  and  tramway  stables  there  is  a  considerable  mortality 
from  pulmonary  inflammation.  For  every  old  seasoned  horse 
that  falls  a  victim  we  find  fifty  new  young  ones.  The  young  ones 
are  often  fat — always  out  of  condition.  It  requires  three  months* 
steady  work  to  get  a  young,  sound,  strong  horse  into  condition  for 
omnibus  work,  and  it  is  during  this  initiatory  three  months  that 
death  from  chest  affections  is  most  common.  Want  of  condition 
plus  fast  work,  causes  exhaustion,  and  then  we  only  want  cold, 
changeable  weather  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

I  do  not  call  exhaustion  a  predisposing  cause,  it  is  a  direct 
exciting  cause  of  pneumonia.  In  many  cases  we  find  young,  strong 
horses  affected  by  the  same  conditions  of  work  and  surroundings 
that  produce  no  effect  upon  older  horses  with  little  more  than  half 
their  physical  strength.  The  exhaustion  is  not  the  same  in  each 
case — the  old  horse  may  be  muscularly  exhausted  (tired  in  his 
limbs),  but  his  vital  organs  still  possess  sufficient  tone  to  re-act  as 
soon  as  his  work  ceases.  The  younger  horse  seems  to  fail  in 
recuperative  power,  and  especially  is  this  marked  in  the  lung 
tissue. 

The  fast  work  done  by  horses  increases  the  respiratory  move¬ 
ments  and  therefore  the  flow  of  blood  into  and  through  the  lungs. 
This  natural  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  in  a  horse  in 
hard  condition  subsides  if  no  external  circumstances,  such  as  close, 
badly-ventilated  stables,  or  exposure  to  cold  which  chills  the  super¬ 
ficies  of  the  body,  are  allowed  to  prevent  it.  The  exhaustion 
which  I  wish  to  claim  as  a  direct  exciting  cause  of  pneumonia 
seems  to  depend  upon  a  want  of  tone  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
lungs,  which  are  unable  to  re-act  and  control  the  state  of  distension 
caused  by  fast  work. 

I  rather  incline  to  think  that  the  difi’erence  in  cause  which 
determines  an  attack  of  pleurisy  from  one  of  pneumonia  lies  in 
the  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs.  Cold  will  cause  pleurisy 
in  a  horse  without  any  further  etiological  conditions,  but  cold  causes 
pneumonia  when  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lung  are  wanting  in  tone, 
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or  'when  they  are  partially  engorged  from  the  increased  respiratory 
action  of  fast  work. 

A  clipped  horse  I  should  expect  to  be  more  liable  to  pleurisy, 
and  a  long-coated  one  to  pneumonia.  Horses,  in  cold  and  variable 
weather,  idling  about,  waiting  at  shops  and  houses,  alternately 
with  short  sharp  runs,  would  be  more  predisposed  to  pleurisy,  so 
also  would  horses  doing  slow  work ;  whereas  those  doing  fast 
continuous  work  would  more  likely  be  attacked  with  pneumonia. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — In  clear,  uncomplicated  cases  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  in  the 
horse,  especially  if  we  see  them  from  the  commencement.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  ha\e  found  on  a 
post-mortem  examination  effusion  in  the  chest  when  I  only  expected 
pneumonia,  and  nothing  but  pneumonia  when  I  quite  expected 
hydrothorax. 

My  skill  in  auscultation  is  very  slight,  and  I  do  not  trust  much 
in  it  now.  I  cannot  always  detect  a  splashing  sound  when  I  know 
there  is  effusion  into  the  chest,  and  the  utter  absence  of  respiratory 
sound  below  a  certain  line  may  exist  with  consolidation  of  the  lung, 
as  it  does  with  effusion. 

In  the  early  stages  of  pleurisy  the  pain  evidenced  by  pressure  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  is  most  marked,  but  such  evidence  is  very 
much  discounted  when  both  sides  have  been  blistered.  The  line  of 
the  abdomen,  so  often  noticeable  in  pleurisy,  I  have  seen  in 
pneumonia,  and  the  peculiar  lift  in  the  abdominal  mnscles,  almost 
diagnostic  of  water  in  the  chest,  I  have  often  seen  in  the  last 
stages  of  pure  pneumonia. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  in  the  early  stages  of  both  diseases  is 
of  great  help,  being  hard  and  wiry  in  pleurisy,  but  full  and  com¬ 
pressible  in  pneumonia.  In  the  latter  stages  of  both  diseases  it, 
however,  becomes  very  similar — merely  small  and  weak.  I  think 
intermission  is  most  common  in  pneumonia. 

The  cough  is  very  diagnostic  of  the  two  diseases,  being  seldom 
present  in  pleurisy  and  always  of  a  short,  painful,  catchy  character, 
whereas  it  often  exists  in  pneumonia  and  is  not  so  short  and  painful. 

The  pain  evinced  on  movement  differs  in  the  two  diseases — being 
very  marked  in  the  early  stages  of  pleurisy  and  accompanied  by 
grunting,  whereas  thoracic  pain  and  grunting  in  pneumonia  is  most 
marked  in  the  latter  stages. 

On  making  post-mortem  examinations  of  horses  which  have  died 
of  pneumonia,  it  is  remarkable  wffiat  differences  we  find  in  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  lung  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Some¬ 
times  we  wonder  wliat  caused  death,  and  in  others  how  the  horse 
managed  to  live  so  long. 

Very  seldom  have  I  found  only  one  lung  badly  affected  in  an 
uncomplicated  case.  Generally  both  are  engorged  with  blood. 
Very  seldom  do  we  find  in  the  horse  the  same  extensive  consolidation 
of  lung  as  is  seen  in  cattle  which  have  suftered  from  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  In  no  case,  where  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attack  was  a  primary  one,  have  I  found  grey  consolidation,  and  only 
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in  those  of  some  duration  have  I  found  the  more  common  red 
consolidation. 

In  cases  of  abscess  or  purulent  infiltration  of  lung  I  have  always 
found  either  red  consolidation  or  grey.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  a  first  attack  of  pneumonia  may  be  of  such  intensity  or 
so  prolonged  as  to  lead  to  abscess  or  purulent  infiltration,  but  I 
confess  I  have  not  seen  a  case  in  which  I  was  satisfied  that  such  a 
result  was  solely  due  to  a  primary  attack. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  in  every  case  in  which 
stinking  breath  occurs  during  life — a  symptom  I  consider  proof  of 
purulent  disease — ^there  has  been  a  previous  attack  which  has  left 
some  consolidation. 

This  one  point  is  my  chief  reason  for  introducing  the  subject  to 
your  notice.  I  shall  offer  my  reasons  for  it,  but  as  my  practice  is 
entirely  amongst  horses  of  five  years  old  or  over,  and  in  town  stables, 
the  experience  of  your  practitioners  in  healthier  conditions  and 
amongst  younger  animals  may  perhaps  correct  my  opinion. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  meet  with  a  number  of  cases 
occurring  within  a  few  days  of  purchase,  in  which  pneumonia  has 
on  the  second  or  third  day  been  accompanied  by  stinking  breath. 
In  two  days  more  death  has  taken  place.  In  two  or  three  cases 
the  breath  was  foetid  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  sign  of 
lung  disease,  and  death  ensued  in  twenty-four  more  hours. 

In  all  these  cases  a  ^ost-mortem  showed  either  abscesses  or 
purulent  infiltration,  but  never  without  well-marked  portions  of 
grey  hepatisation.  In  some  I  found  a  large  mass  of  red  consoli¬ 
dation,  with  only  small  patches  of  grey.  In  most  the  patches  of 
grey  were  not  accompanied  by  any  firm  red  consolidations. 

Amongst  the  horses  of  a  stud  which  I  knew  well,  and  had 
known  for  years,  we  had  at  times  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which 
death  was  preceded  by  stinking  breath.  In  every  one  of  these  I 
was  able,  by  referring  to  their  number  and  looking  back  in  our 
register  of  diseases,  to  find  a  previous  attack  of  pulmonary  in¬ 
flammation  registered  against  that  horse.  In  all  these  I  found 
after  death  portions  of  grey  consolidation,  and  1  conclude  that  this 
condition  is  a  necessary  antecedent  lesion  to  purulent  disease  of 
lungs. 

These  facts  I  would  explain  by  saying,  that  in  the  most  intense 
cases  of  pulmonary  inflammation  death  takes  place  from  exhaustion 
and  suffocation  long  anterior  to  the  time  necessary  to  effect  the 
changes  giving  rise  to  grey  hepatisation. 

In  prolonged  cases  where  the  inflammation  is  not  sufl&ciently 
violent  to  destroy  life  by  the  obstruction  offered  to  respiration 
grey  hepatisation  may  occur,  but  if  the  horse  be  properly  taken 
care  of  the  process  does  not  kill,  and  does  not  cause  the  formation 
of  pus  either  in  abscesses  or  diffused  amongst  the  lung  tissue.  Of 
course  a  relapse  at  this  time  may  give  rise  to  purulent  disease  and 
the  accompanying  stinking  breath,  but  such  an  event  is  just  what  I 
say  does  occur. 

Grey  hepatisation  I  take  to  be  a  stage  in  the  process  of  in- 
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flammation  in  which  consolidated  tissue  loses  its  colour,  and 
undergoes  degenerative  changes,  rendering  them  capable  of  gradual 
absorption,  or  sometimes  of  further  hardening.  In  any  case,  such 
material  is  largely  made  up  of  broken-down  and  degenerated  tissues, 
which  are  poisonous  and  capable  of  giving  rise  to  purulent  disease 
should  they  in  any  way  obtain  access  to  the  surrounding  tissues. 

A  lung  containing  such  material,  if  it  be  the  seat  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  attack,  fails  to  retain  the  degenerated  matter  in 
isolation,  the  grey  matter  escapes  into  the  surrounding  inflamed 
tissues,  and  septic  infection  is  the  result. 

We  see  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  lungs  in  suffering  from  other 
diseases,  in  which  morbid  changes  have  resulted  in  masses  of 
degenerated  tissue  being  formed. 

In  glanders  and  in  tuberculosis  we  may  have  large  masses  of  the 
lung  tissue  broken  down,  but  retained  by  surrounding  walls  of 
hardened  structure.  These  exist  for  very  long  periods,  of  time 
without  producing  septic  effects,  but  if  the  organs  afiected  are 
invaded  by  acute  inflammation,  stinking  breath  soon  gives  evidence 
of  septic  complication,  and  death  is  the  usual  early  result. 

I  believe  that  stinking  breath  and  purulent  disease  accompanying 
pneumonia  is  always  evidence  of  the  prior  existence  of  degenerated 
portions  of  lung — usually  from  a  previous  attack  of  pneumonia  in 
the  horse,  but  it  may  be  from  such  deposits  as  are  caused  by 
glanders  or  tuberculosis. 

Upon  the  correctness  of  my  observation  depends  an  important 
medico-legal  question. 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  newly-purchased  horse  which 
developed  a  stinking  breath  as  the  result  of  pneumonia  was  un¬ 
sound  when  purchased.  I  do  not  believe  that  grey  hepatisation 
can  take  place  under  at  least  one  month,  and  if  the  horse  looked 
well  and  active  I  should  say  at  least  three  more  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  primary  attack  had  passed  off. 

Every  case  of  stinking  breath  does  not  die,  but  not  one  in  a 
hundred  are  any  more  good  for  fast  work.  I  believe  even  a  mild 
attack  of  pneumonia  leaves  some  consolidation,  and  this  is  never 
cleared  up  in  less  than  six  months.  Recovery  is  far  more  rapid  when 
a  run  at  grass  can  be  obtained  than  when  only  a  town  stable  is 
available  for  the  convalescent  animal.  There  are  just  one  or  two 
more  conditions  in  connection  with  pulmonary  inflammation  I 
should  like  to  mention,  so  as  to  “  draw  ”  the  members  present, 
and  thus  test  my  observation  by  comparison  with  theirs. 

In  cases  of  bad  sore-throat  the  danger  of  giving  drinks  is 
evidenced  every  now  and  then  by  a  more  or  less  sudden  death — 
death  in  say  three  or  four  hours.  Such  cases  present  on  a  posU 
mortem  examination  frothy  mucus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
and  complete  black  engorgement  of  the  two  small  anterior  lower 
lobes  of  the  lung.  What  is  the  cause  of  death  in  these  cases? 
Not  the  amount  of  lung  rendered  inactive,  because  we  have 
evidence  in  other  cases  that  life  has  been  prolonged  when  a  much 
greater  extent  of  lung  tissue  has  been  quite  useless.  I  suppose 
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the  frothy  mucus  must  he  a  great  ohstruction,  and  I  also  fancy 
there  must  he  some  spasmodic  action  of  the  lungs  which  obstructs 
respiration — aided  probably  by  similar  spasmodic  action  of  the 
glottis. 

Acute  septicaemia  is  a  condition  I  have  twice  seen  as  the  result 
of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  affecting  lungs  previously  diseased  by 
grey  deposit  in  their  substance.  The  noticeable  symptoms  were 
shivering,  pain,  intense  fever,  and  violent  purging,  followed  by 
death  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Cerebral  symptoms  I  have  twice  seen  accompany  pneumonia,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say  pulmonary  apoplexy,  for  the  cases 
both  died  within  two  hours  of  reaching  the  stable.  No  post- 
mortem  of  the  brain  was  made,  which  I  regret  exceedingly,  as  I 
cannot  even  guess  whether  there  was  previous  brain  disease,  or 
whether  the  violent  convulsive  symptoms  were  directly  due  to  the 
pulmonary  condition.  In  neither  case  did  I  observe  any  old-stand¬ 
ing  disease  of  the  lungs — nothing  but  intense  engorgement. 

Treatment. — Every  horse  that  is  found  “  blowing  ”  is  not,  I 
think,  the  subject  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  if  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  a  hot  stable,  and  the  “blowing”  continue, 
he  most  certainly  will  be. 

The  inflammatory  process  tends  to  the  same  course  in  the 
lungs  as  in  every  other  tissue,  and  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
the  stage  we  have  before  us. 

First. — Active  congestion,  during  which  the  blood  is  increased 
in  quantity  and  in  flow. 

Next. — Passive  congestion,  in  which  there  is  increased  quantity 
with  decreased  flow. 

And  then. — Inflammation  in  which  increased  quantity  of  blood 
is  accompanied  by  decreased  flow,  and  more  or  less  stagnation 
with  exudation  through  the  vessels. 

In  “blowing”  we  have  active  congestion,  and  we  have  every 
right  to  hope  that  proper  treatment  in  this  stage  may  lead  to  sub¬ 
sidence,  and  a  speedy  return  of  the  circulatory  balance  with  very 
little  local  injury. 

In  this  stage  the  first  necessity  is  pure  air  and  plenty  of  it — 
diffusible  stimulants,  and  clothing  to  the  skin.  Recovery  should 
be  evident  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  we  may  fear  the  next  stage  of 
passive  congestion.  Should  the  extremities  not  regain  their 
normal  temperature,  should  the  pulse  remain  high  and  the  respira¬ 
tory  movements  continue  rapid,  I  repeat  the  diffusible  stimulants 
and  apply  external  stimulants  to  the  chest.  I  never  hesitate  to 
use  external  stimulants  if  a  case  of  “  blowing  ”  continue  over  two 
hours  after  the  administration  of  active  diffusible  stimulants,  nor 
would  I  wait  so  long  if  great  coldness  of  extremities  accompanied  it. 

How  do  external  stimulants  act  ?  Not  locally,  I  think.  I  do 
not  believe  applications  to  the  skin  of  the  chest  have  a  direct 
action  on  the  lungs — they  act  on  the  nervous  system,  and  would 
probably  produce  as  good  an  effect  if  put  on  the  back  or  the  belly. 

I  never  use  cantharides  blisters ;  only  mustard  or  turpentine  lini- 
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ments.  When  pneumonia  is  established  I  prefer  hot  rugs  to  the 
chest,  and  do  not  continue  the  diffusible  stimulants  to  any  grea 
extent.  I  have  a  horror  of  continually  drenching  a  horse  with 
alcohol  in  diseases  which  I  know  will  extend  over  many  days,  and 
be  accompanied  by  great  loss  of  appetite.  I  think  such  treatment 
injures  the  stomach  and  destroys  the  appetite,  whilst  it  interferes 
with  digestion.  The  most  important  detail  is  fresh  air  and  plenty 
of  it.  I  tie  the  horse’s  head  to  the  open  door  and  keep  him  there 
for  days,  protecting  the  body  by  warm  clothing.  In  medicine  I 
trust  little,  but  devote  attention  to  changes  of  food  to  induce  the 
animal  to  eat.  When  food  is  obstinately  refused  I  give  oatmeal 
gruel,  milk,  beef-tea,  and  grass  when  I  can  get  it.  Frequent 
administration  of  medicines  entailing  raising  the  head  is  much  to 
be  deprecated,  as  it  causes  the  horse  pain  and  worry,  and  increases 
his  respirations  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  When  debility  is 
great  I  think  I  have  seen  good  results  from  nux  vomica  and 
zingiber  given  in  a  ball.  I  never  give  physic  or  sedatives. 
Aconite  and  belladonna  I  have  not  employed  in  pneumonia  for 
twenty  years,  nor  do  I  believe  in  the  use  of  potass  and  ammonia 
given  with  a  view  to  some  supposed  action  on  the  blood.  Diuretics 
I  employ  throughout  the  case,  and  stimulants  sparingly.  I  have 
noticed  that  dry  frosty  weather  favours  recovery,  but  that  the 
continuance  of  a  thick  London  fog  for  a  few  hours  retards  every 
case,  and  frequently  kills  the  bad  ones. 

The  Chairman  after  remarking  on  the  excellency  of  the  essay 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  call  on  any  particular  member  to  reply,  but 
he  hoped  they  would  all  join  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Santy  said  his  experience  was  very  limited  as  to  pleurisy 
and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  but  he  had  seen  a  very  great  deal  of 
what  he  called  “  epizootic  catarrhal  fever.”  This  affection  would — 
despite  what  treatment  you  adopted — run  its  course  for  about  nine 
days,  when  you  would  get  a  very  rapid  recovery,  or  else  the  animal 
would  become  worse,  showing  signs  of  either  blowing  or  biliousness. 

In  the  blowing  cases  he  applied  a  blister  to  chest  at  once,  gave 
plenty  of  nutriment — eggs  especially,  if  he  could  get  them — 
and  not  much  medicine  ;  he  considered  that  hot  rugs,  if  judiciously 
applied,  were  often  beneficial. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bower  wished  to  ask  the  essayist  whether  in  the  event 
of  the  lungs  being  left  more  or  less  hepatised  from  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  the  second  attack  is  produced  from  cold,  or  over-work. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Hunting  said  he  had  never  seen  it  produced  by  cold 
without  work. 

Mr.  Jas.  Simpso7i  believed  in  hot  rugs  in  the  early  stages  both  of 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  Stimulants  he  had  found  of  much 
service,  especially  carb.  of  ammonia  combined  with  ext.  gentian. 
He  always  gave  it  whether  pulse  was  high  or  low.  His  experience 
was,  that  pleurisy  was  quite  as  frequent  now  as  formerly. 

Mr.  Shipley  thought  that  in  the  early  stages  there  was  nothing 
to  equal  hot  rugs  for  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest,  provided 
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you  could  get  them  properly  applied ;  if  not  properly  applied  he 
considered  them  injurious.  In  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty, 
almost  impossibility,  in  getting  proper  attention  to  hot  rugs  in 
country  places,  he  had  quite  gone  back  to  the  treatment  of  sixty 
years  ago,  viz.  cantharides  blister  to  sides,  and  he  had  never  seen 
any  bad  results  from  it.  He  liked  stimulants  and  quinine,  and 
plenty  of  nourishment,  and  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  seen  con¬ 
tagious  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Jas.  Gooch  spoke  in  favour  of  both  hot  rugs  and  blisters, 
with  a  minimum  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Urquhart  had  recently  treated  several  cases  with  digitalis 
and  carb.  ammon.,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result. 

Mr.  John  Hammond  spoke  highly  of  quinine  and  alcohol  in  early 
stages,  and  thought  that  quinine  lowered  temperature  very  quickly  ; 
he  usually  applied  blisters.  He  felt  certain  that  he  had  seen  a 
contagious  as  well  as  a  non-contagious  form  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Hunting,  in  reply,  said  he  was  very  pleased  with  the  reception 
his  paper  had  met  with,  and  the  discussion  it  produced.  He  did  not 
believe  in  two  forms  of  pneumonia  in  the  horse,  and  as  to  the  use  of 
alcohol,  although  beneficial  in  early  stages,  he  considered  it  very 
injurious  to  continue  for  long. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hunting  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Hammond  for 
acting  so  ably  as  Chairman.  R.  S.  Barcham,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Eriday, 
Eebruary  22nd,  at  the  Girand  Hotel,  Birmingham.  Mr.  Trigger 
presided,  and  there  were  present — Professor  Penberthy,  of 
London;  Drs.  Barling,  Eoxwell,  Manley,  and  Parker,  Birming¬ 
ham;  Messrs.  Wolstenholme,  Manchester;  Lodge,  Dewsbury; 
Parker,  Gamgee,  Wilson,  Price,  Stanley,  Birmingham ;  Barling, 
Ross  ;  Owen,  Rugby ;  Carless,  Perrins,  Worcester  ;  Coe,  Stoke ; 
Pritchard,  Beddard,  Wolverhampton  ;  Ereer,  Uppingham ;  Dawes, 
Collett,  West  Bromwich  ;  Merrick,  Northampton ;  Blake  way, 
Stourbridge;  Blakeway,  Birmingham  ;  Olver,  Tamworth ;  E.  C. 
Golden,  Martham ;  E.  Taylor,  Stourbridge;  E.  Wartnaby, 
Burton;  G.  Smith,  Tunstall ;  H.  Perrins,  Worcester;  Russell, 
Sandiacre ;  the  Treasurer,  E.  Blakeway  ;  and  the  Secretary,  J. 
Malcolm. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  annual  report,  which  was  as  follows  : 
— Balance  from  1888,  <£117  17s.  Id. ;  moneys  received  during 
last  year,  <£35  8s.  5d. ;  money  paid  during  last  year,  £17  17s.  4id. ; 
balance  in  bank,  £135  8s.  8d.  He  added  that  there  seemed  to 
be  year  by  year  an  increasing  negligence  on  the  part  of  members 
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With  respect  to  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  smallness  of  the  sum  this  was  far  from  credit¬ 
able,  and  it  did  away  with  any  little  bank  interest  which  might 
accrue. 

Mr.  O.  Smith  moved,  and  Mr.  Merrich  seconded,  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  President  proposed  as  his  successor  Mr.  Beddard,  of 
Wolverhampton.  He  said  that  that  gentleman  had  rendered 
excellent  service  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  they 
could  not  consult  their  interests  better  than  by  electiug  him  as 
their  President. 

Mr.  Coe  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Association  Mr.  Trigger  becomes  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  P.  W.  Barling  and  Mr.  Merrick,  jun., 
were  unanimously  elected  as  the  other  two.  The  Hon.  Treasurer 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  were  re-elected.  After  some  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  should  ascertain  which 
gentlemen  were  eligible  for  election  on  the  Council  of  the  Body 
Corporate,  and  that  a  canvass  of  the  members  should  be  made 
by  circular,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  the  Midland  Associa¬ 
tion’s  nominee. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hunting,  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  election  as  an  honorary  associate.  The  letter  was  as 
follows : 

“  16,  Fulham  Ready  London,  S.W. 

“  Dear  Me.  Malcolm,— Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for 
your  letter  informing  me  of  the  honour  done  me  by  the  Midland 
Counties  Veterinary  Association,  and  please  tell  the  members  I 
am  very  grateful  to  them  for  their  recognition  of  my  poor  endea¬ 
vours  to  help  forward  the  progress  of  our  profession.  Of  course 
I  cannot  repay,  by  any  means,  an  honour  conferred  by  an  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  I  should  only  be  too  glad  at  any  time  to  prove  by 
action  my  thorough  appreciation  of  their  courtesy. 

“  Our  Veterinary  Medical  Associations  are  vital  parts  of  our 
profession  now,  and  their  influence  directs  the  progress  of  the 
whole  body.  Such  influence  entails  grave  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  all  recognise. 

“  Again  thanking  you  for  your  highly  valued  honour, 

“  I  am,  yours  obediently, 

“  W.  Hunting.” 

The  Rresident  then  introduced  Professor  Penberthy,  assuring 
him  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

Rrofessor  Renherthy,  who  was  warmly  applauded,  then  read 
the  following  paper  on  “  Some  Diseases  communicable  from 
Animals  to  Man :  ” 

Gentlemen, — Some  months  ago,  your  President  did  me  the 
honour  of  inviting  me  to  introduce  a  subject  for  discussion  at 
this,  or  a  previous  meeting.  I  then  mentioned  “  Some  laws 
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pertaining  to  the  heredity  of  disease.”  It  must  be  obvious  that 
in  the  meantime  circumstances  have  transpired  to  attract  special 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  to  cause  an  alteration  in  our  inten¬ 
tions.  Tour  President  and  Secretary  then  kindly  named  “  Dis¬ 
eases  communicable  from  the  lower  animals  to  man”  as  one 
which  would  be  acceptable,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
had  occupied  so  much  of  our  thought  of  late  it  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  initiate  another  discussion  on  it. 

To  discuss  the  whole  subject  in  detail  in  the  time  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  we  do  not  presume,  but  I  think  its  paramount  importance 
to  us  as  a  profession,  and  to  the  community  at  large,  furnishes 
an  excuse  for  the  devotion  of  a  little  more  of  our  attention  to  its 
consideration.  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  fully  conscious 
of  rendering  myself  liable  to  an  accusation  of  temerity  for 
undertaking  the  task,  and  ask  your  forbearance  with  incom¬ 
pleteness  which  must  necessarily  exist.  To  enter  fully  into  the 
subject  would  entail  the  traverse  of  the  whole  region  of  com¬ 
parative  pathology.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  our  subject, 
and  our  most  important  functions,  as  conservators  of  human 
life  and  health,  and  of  the  means  wherewith  these  unspeakable 
benefits  may  be  rendered  available  to  the  individual  and  to 
humanity  at  large.  In  proportion  to  the  appreciation  of  our 
power  to  achieve  in  this  direction  must  be  our  individual  and 
collective  professional  credit,  and  those  rewards  which  should 
accrue  to  the  loftiest  aims  of  which  man  is  capable.  We  shall 
not  be  detracting  from  the  importance  of  other  branches  of  our 
work  if  we  say  that  from  our  efi*orts  in  this  direction  we  must 
specially  anticipate  the  recognition  of  our  true  professional 
and  social  position. 

In  my  humble  opinion  we,  as  a  profession,  have  been  prone  to 
regard  disease  and  medicine  in  too  restricted  and  limited  a  sense. 
W e  are  too  accustomed  to  imagine  a  possible  division  into  classes 
named  human  and  veterinary.  Though  there  may  be  one  flesh  of 
beasts,  and  another  of  birds,  and  another  of  fishes,  there  is  in 
my  mind  hut  one  pathology one  set  of  principles  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  The  practice  of  these  principles  is  certainly  and 
properly  divided,  and  rightly  occupies  the  attention  of  two  pro¬ 
fessions,  only  in  details  of  practice  separate.  The  recognition  of 
the  universal  application  of  the  principles  of  pathology  is  calcu¬ 
lated  not  only  to  simplify  our  studies,  but  to  extend  our  useful¬ 
ness  and  influence  for  good. 

As  the  light  of  experimental  research  is  being  shed  on  the 
cause  of  disease,  our  ideas  as  to  its  after-expression  are  becoming 
more  defined,  and  our  methods  of  dealing  with  these  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  easy,  and  effectual.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  what 
truth  underlies  the  ancient  axiom,  “  Demove  the  cause  and  the 
effect  will  follow and  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  the 
direction  of  understanding  the  cause.” 

When  it  is  possible,  and  happily  every  year  seems  to  increase 
the  possibilities,  the  contagious  disease  must  be  studied  with  the 
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natural  history  of  its  producing  factor,  and  the  power  of  this  to 
induce  morbid  phenomena ;  as  well  as  the  facilities  or  resistance 
olfered  by  the  tissues  of  the  organism  to  which  it  has  gained 
access. 

Modern  investigation  of  the  subject  and  our  ordinary  views 
of  the  principles  of  life  and  matter  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  trained  mind  to  conceive  of  a  disease  being  contagious  in 
the  usual  sense  unless  its  producing  factor  be  a  living  entity,  or 
immediately  associated  with  it.  Its  power  of  multiplication 
almost  forces  the  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  the  exact  nature 
of  all  diseases  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  but 
we  must  for  a  moment  reflect,  and  consider  what  our  positive 
knowledge  on  the  subject  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and 
what  absolutely  fresh  views  we  are  now  compelled  to  take.  At 
no  period  of  the  world’s  history  could  it  be  said  that  science 
afforded  no  fresh  fields.  Our  present  position  leads  us  to  regard 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  of  contagious  disease  as  a 
most  pernicious  doctrine — one  at  discord  with  our  evidence  of 
natural  law  and  order. 

In  those  easily  demonstrable  conditions  known  as  infective 
granulomata — glanders,  tubercle,  actinomycosis,  &c.,  the  relation 
of  the  cause  to  the  local  effect  is  perfectly  clear.  In  other  dis¬ 
eases,  as  anthrax,  &c.,  the  mode  of  action  may  be  sometimes 
different  and  not  so  easy  of  demonstration,  but  the  association 
with  the  virus  is  quite  as  convincing. 

To-day  I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  refer  to  some  of  what 
I  regard  as  the  more  interesting  points  specially  in  connection 
with  the  materies  morhi — the  cause  of  those  diseases  in  question, 
and  to  enlarge  on  those  phases  of  its  natural  history  which  sug¬ 
gest  special  means  of  prevention  or  cure.  We  do  not  touch  on 
conditions  of  which  our  special  patients  may  be  the  mechanical 
means  of  conveyance  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy. 

It  is  natural  that  in  contemplating  this  matter  the  question 
should  arise  why  a  virus  should  not  exert  the  same  influence  in 
one  animal  or  species  as  in  another.  Obviously  the  reply  must 
be  of  a  hypothetical  character.  The  suitable  soil  and  surround¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  selective  afidnity  manifested  throughout  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  all  lead  us  up  to  general  laws. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  insusceptible  animal  there  is 
either  deficiency  of  an  essential,  or  a  something  additional  which 
is  antidotal  or  antagonistic.  Trom  the  fact  that  bacilli,  which 
induce  a  certain  disease,  will  grow  in  broth  made  from  tissues  of 
an  insusceptible  animal,  and  then  induce  the  disease  in  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  animal,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  vital  nature  in  the  insusceptible  animal  to  account  for 
the’  resistance.  The  general  behaviour  of  white  corpuscles 
towards  bacteria  has  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  way 
connected  with  this  immunity.  If  watched  in  living  tissues  they 
are  seen  to  be  the  natural  warriors  against  such  particulate 
matter. 
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Other  circumstances  may  obtain  and  assist  in  the  protective 
powers.  Pasteur  states  that  though  fowls  do  not  under  ordinary 
circumstances  contract  anthrax,  if  they  be  immersed  in  cold 
water  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  the  mammalian  standard 
they  become  affected  and  die. 

Though  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  to  regard 
some  diseases  of  animals  as  transmissible  to  man,  little  but 
vague  speculation  was  associated  with  it  until  recent  years. 
The  disposition  at  the  present  day  is  to  add  to  the  list  of  such 
conditions.  I  fear  sometimes  enthusiasts  are  carried  beyond  the 
region  of  discretion  and  observed  facts.  Precipitation  and. 
generalities  are  to  be  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  even  safer  to  err  on  this  than  on  the  other  side, 
though  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  on  our  own  part  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  used  in  making  statements  or  receiv¬ 
ing  them.  The  capacity  for  being  duped  in  this  direction  is  not 
small.  I  think  that  until  a  matter  as  to  intercommunicability  is 
safely  and  soundly  established  it  should  be  discussed  only  amongst 
professional  or  scientific  men,  for  first  impressions  are  not  readily 
erased  from  the  lay  mind.  This  state  of  caution  need  not  deter 
us  from  using  every  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  discovery  or 
substantiation  of  such  conditions  as  may  possibly  exist.  During 
the  existence  of  epizootics  and  epidemics  it  is  our  duty  to 
watch  for  evidence  of  connection,  and  of  course  it  is  most  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  practitioners  of  both  branches  of  medicine  should 
be  in  accord. 

In  these  considerations  we  must  not  forget  that  the  contagious 
and  intercommunicable  disease  does  not  always  manifest  itself 
in  the  same  way  in  all  susceptible  species.  The  rabies  poison 
may  induce  paralysis  in  rabbits,  hydrophobia  in  man ;  the 
anthrax  poison  splenic  apoplexy,  malignant  pustule  in  man ; 
malignant  smallpox  virus  of  man,  a  benign  condition  in  the  cow. 

The  more  important  and  practical  points  demanding  our 
attention  appear  to  me  to  be — The  recognition  of  the  disease  in 
its  earliest  phases ;  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  propagated  or 
disseminated,  whether  by  mediate  or  immediate  contagion ;  the 
period  during  which  an  affected  animal  may  be  capable  of 
spreading  the  disease  ;  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
virus  outside  of  the  body  retains  the  power  of  exciting  the 
disease ;  as  well  as  any  circumstances  which  modify  any  of  these 
conditions. 

Speaking  of  these  diseases  separately,  Anthrax  (charbon)  is 
perhaps  the  best  understood  of  those  with  which  we  propose  to 
deal.  Its  cause  is  inseparable  from  the  organism  known  as  the 
Bacillus  anthracis.  This  bacillus,  itself  very  delicate  and  easily 
destroyed,  rapidly  multiplies,  under  favorable  conditions  forming 
spores  which  are  much  more  tenacious  of  life.  These  spores 
resist  the  action  of  heat  and  cold,  comparatively  strong  disinfec¬ 
tants,  and  live  for  long  periods  outside  the  body,  putrefaction 
having  little  efi’ect  on  them.  Dor  the  development  of  spores 
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and  bacilli  free  access  of  air  is  essential,  but  while  putrefaction 
destroys  the  bacilli  the  spores  remain  without  oxygen  alive 
though  dormant. 

In  an  affected  animal  bacilli  may  exist  only  in  very  small 
numbers  within  a  short  time  prior  to  death ;  in  articulo  mortis 
and  after  with  access  of  air  they  develop  rapidly.  They  are 
most  generally  met  with  in  the  blood,  but  the  discharge  from 
eyes,  nostrils,  &c.,  also  usually  contains  them. 

In  Grreat  Britain  anthrax  is  most  frequently  recognised  in  the 
ox  in  the  form  known  as  splenic  apoplexy  or  fever  ;  other  rumi¬ 
nants  (sheep,  &c.),  the  horse,  ass,  pig,  rabbit,  and  least  the 
carnivora,  are  all  affected.  It  is  very,  though  not  absolutely, 
fatal.  Its  attack  is  sudden,  period  of  incubation  very  short 
(from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days),  and  its  after-course  in 
fatal  cases  rarely  protracted  beyond  two  days. 

A  heightened  temperature  is  the  earliest  sign,  but  post-mortem 
examination  is  what  we  usually  have  first  to  deal  with.  The 
discovery  of  the  Bacillus  antJiracis  is  necessary  before  we  can 
positively  state  (of  any  condition)  that  it  is  anthrax. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  its  being  communicable  to  man,  in 
whom  it  manifests  itself  in  three  forms,  which  seem  to  have 
distinctive  features  important  for  us  to  remember. 

Malignant  Pustule^  or  charbon,  in  which  bacilli  are  usually 
found  only  in  the  local  lesion.  If  active  treatment  is  not  early 
adopted  the  blood  stream  and  other  parts  contain  them  in 
greater  or  smaller  numbers.  Excision  of  the  local  lesion  and 
cauterization  often  prevent  the  spread,  and  ‘  Gruy’s  Hospital 
Reports  ’  give  forty-eight  cases  treated  and  thirty-nine  recovered. 
Malignant  pustule  is  probably  produced  by  inoculation  (and  at 
the  seat)  with  bacilli,  and  is  consequently  the  form  most  likely 
to  follow  manipulation  of  carcases  or  parts  of  animals  recently 
dead.  This  is  compatible  with  general  experience  and  laboratory 
experiment. 

Intestinal  Anthrax,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  stomach 
and  intestines  manifest  the  local  lesion ;  the  mucous  and  sub¬ 
mucous  tissue  is  largely  infiltrated  with  a  gelatiniform  exudate  ; 
softened  and  enlarged  spleen  and  mesenteric  glands.  The  infec¬ 
tion  is  usually  general  and  the  effect  usually  fatal. 

Pulmonary  Anthrax,  or  woolsorters’  disease,  in  which  the 
pharynx  is  congested,  the  bronchial  mucus  tinged  with  blood 
and  of  a  musty  colour,  bronchial  glands  infiltrated  and  softened, 
lungs  in  varied  morbid  states,  ecchymoses  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  This  is  also  a  fatal  form,  but  if  the  patient  do  not 
succumb  in  a  few  days  recovery  is  usual. 

In  intestinal  and  pulmonary  anthrax  the  general  infection 
appears  to  be  associated  in  the  one  case  with  ingestion  of  spores, 
in  the  other  with  the  inhalation  of  spores.  This  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  intestinal  form  is  met  with  after  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  improperly  cooked  or  uncooked  flesh  from  affected 
animals,  and  the  latter—- pulmonary — among  workers  with  certain 
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classes  of  wool  which  has  been  subjected  to  conditions  favorable 
to  the  development  of  spores  and  their  being  inhaled, — those 
who  open  bags  of  wool  imported  from  countries  where  anthrax 
is  known  to  prevail ;  and  those  in  drying-rooms  where  spores  are 
likely  to  be  mixed  with  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  not  then  peculiar  that  we  meet  with  malignant  pustule  in 
workers  with  hides,  slaughterers,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  and  that 
Gruy’s  Hospital  around  which  are  situated  our  large  hide-dressing 
establishments,  should  furnish  so  many  instances  of  it ;  nor  that 
woolsorters’  disease  should  have  a  kind  of  natural  connection 
with  Bradford,  though  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  city. 

Intestinal  anthrax  is  comparatively  little  recognised,  and  in¬ 
deed  during  life,  independent  of  the  history,  most  difficult  of 
recognition.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  more  comm.on 
than  we  believe.  Cooking  of  food  is,  of  course,  a  potent  factor 
in  lessening  the  risk  in  the  human  subject. 

With  the  curative  treatment  of  our  patients  the  recent  orders 
attached  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  forbid  our 
dealing.  My  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  not  an  absolutely 
fatal  condition.  When  external  anthrax  is  localised,  excision, 
cauterization,  and  the  internal  administration  of  such  agentsas 
quinine,  perchloride  of  mercury,  &c.,  are  sometimes  attended 
with  recovery. 

The  preventive  measures  will  be  based  on  our  knowledge  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  animal  and  vegetable  pabulum,  the 
free  access  of  air  to  the  development  of  spores,  their  great 
powers  of  resistance,  and  the  different  means  by  which  they  may 
gain  entrance  to  the  body.  Though  bacilli  soon  succumb  to 
conditions  of  putrefaction,  the  spores  seem  to  defy  ordinary 
agencies  of  destruction  for  unmeasured  periods.  The  channels 
of  distribution  are  as  numerous  as  mechanical  means  of  convey¬ 
ance  and  quite  beyond  enumeration.  Carcases  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  immediately  with  unbroken  hide  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  spores,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  virulence  of  the 
excretions  and  secretions.  Burning,  if  practicable,  would  be 
best.  If  burying  is  to  be  the  mode  of  disposal  a  spot  below  the 
level  of  the  springs  and  water  courses  should  if  possible  be  chosen. 
If  practicable  too  it  is  well  to  bury  them  where  they  died.  Ex¬ 
cretions  which  have  had  free  access  of  air  should  be  submitted  to 
the  action  of  fire,  or  some  other  powerful  disinfectant,  sulphuric 
acid  being  about  the  best. 

Bleeding  cannot  of  course  be  too  strongly  condemned  from 
this  and  every  point  of  view. 

Glanders, — Though  for  a  long  period  recognised  as  the  disease 
communicable  from  the  horse  to  man,  it  has  remained  for  recent 
research  to  make  the  most  important  additions  to  its  pathology. 
A  very  short  organism  {Bacillus  mallei)  about  the  size  of  that 
of  tubercle,  and  in  some  other  respects  like  it,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  pure  cultivations  produce  most  virulent  and  charac¬ 
teristic  glanders, 
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It  appears  beyond  doubt  that  this  bacillus  is  the  disease- 
producing  agent.  It  is  more  commonly  found  in  young  than  in 
old  lesions,  grows  in  serum  in  droplets,  and  on  potato  in  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  fashion.  Experiment  tells  us  too  that  though  we 
most  frequently  meet  with  glanders  in  the  horse  and  ass,  and 
though  more  fatal  to  these,  that  many  other  animals  are  suscep¬ 
tible.  We  have  recently  met  with  cases  in  lions,  cats,  dogs,  and 
guinea-pigs.  The  latter,  especially  the  old,  seem  to  recover  in 
many  cases.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  in  other  animals  than 
the  horse  glanders  exists  more  commonly  than  we  have  supposed. 
When  we  consider  the  source  of  food  supply  of  our  domesticated 
and  captured  carnivora  in  large  towns  this  view  receives  support. 
Virulent  matter  inoculated  into  guinea-pigs  in  course  of  three  or 
four  days  produces  in  loco  an  ulcer  similar  to  that  observed  in 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  horse.  Swelling  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  connected  with  the  lesion,  infarctions  and 
characteristic  nodules  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
lungs,  spleen,  ovaries,  and  gut.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  virus 
injected  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  the  chronic  forms.  The 
shortest  period  of  inoculation  I  have  been  able  to  register  is  in 
the  instance  of  an  ass,  when  after  inoculation  with  a  cultivation 
of  the  bacillus,  the  temperature  was  105°  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  in  three  days  characteristic  changes  were  going  on  in  the 
Schneiderian  membrane. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  direct  experiment  bearing  on  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  virus  of  glanders  outside  the  body  under 
ordinary  conditions  retains  its  power  of  producing  disease,  but 
some  circumstances  point  to  this  as  being  considerable.  In  the 
horse  probably  the  commonest  mode  of  infection  is  through  the 
respiratory  membranes,  though  entrance  through  an  abraded 
surface  is  not  rare.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  infection  of  the 
intestines. 

In  the  human  subject,  where  the  disease  is  known  as  equinia, 
malleus,  maliasmus,  &c.,  the  entrance  of  the  virus  is  perhaps 
most  commonly  through  a  wound.  In  him  we  find  the  acute  and 
chronic  forms,  the  former  very  fatal ;  Bollinger  states  that  only 
one  out  of  thirty -eight  authenticated  cases  recovered  ;  of  chronic 
cases  seventeen  were  fatal  out  of  thirty-four.  Eagge  says  that 
the  human  subject  is  not  very  susceptible.  I  presume  he  refers  to 
contraction  through  the  respiratory  membrane. 

In  the  acute  form  papules,  soon  running  into  vesicles,  some¬ 
times  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  form  and  are  connected  with  farcy¬ 
like  swellings,  and  ulceration  follows  ;  the  glands  are  compara¬ 
tively  rarely  afi*ected ;  nasal  discharge  may  or  may  not  exist. 

Inoculation  in  the  ass  is  usually  followed  by  a  short  period  of 
incubation,  and  death  in  from  nine  to  twenty-five  days. 

Our  prophylactic  measures  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
existence  of  a  living  particulate  organism  which  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  as  arising  spontaneously.  This  is  capable  of  propagating 
glanders,  probably  by  the  normal  mucous  membranes  of  the  air 
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passages  and  intestinal  canal,  and  certainly  by  abraded  surfaces. 
Our  chief,  though  not  exclusive,  concern  appears  to  be  with 
those  connected  with  horses,  as  stablemen  and  their  families 
living  in  and  about  stables.  The  ease  with  which  dogs  and  cats 
may  be  affected  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  measure  instigated  by  most  philanthropic  and  so  far 
praiseworthy  sentiments  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  remark. 
I  refer  to  our  open  water-troughs,  which  in  my  opinion  are  the 
most  common  and  facile  channels  of  communication  of  glanders 
to  horses  and  through  them  to  man.  Only  yesterday  week  two 
cases  of  glanders  with  ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
and  copious  nasal  discharge  were  brought  for  my  inspection  at 
our  “  gratuitous  practice,”  both  of  which  had  drunk  at  the 
troughs  on  their  way  to  the  College.  These  suggest  their  own 
remedy. 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia. — The  susceptibility  of  the  human 
subject  to  hydrophobia  after  inoculation  of  the  rabific  virus  has 
been  long  known.  The  exact  nature  of  the  virus  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Eabies  is  said  to  manifest  itself 
in  two  forms — the  dumb  and  the  ferocious.  In  all  cases  it  would 
appear  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  more  potent  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  disease ;  that  in  those  situations  the  virus  is  most 
plentiful  or  active.  It  also  exists  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the 
secretions  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Probably  after  the 
death  of  the  rabid  animal  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
virus  outside  the  body  does  not  retain  its  vitality  very  long. 
After  entering  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal  it  manifests  its 
activity  at  various  periods.  Its  period  of  incubation  is  probably 
very  extensive ;  sometimes  it  is  said  four  or  five  years,  and  we 
know  that  symptoms  often  manifest  themselves  in  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  days. 

Subdural  injection  is  by  far  the  most  certain  way  of  producing 
it.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  inception  of  the  virus 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  earliest  symptoms  would  seem  to 
be  some  standard  or  criterion  as  to  the  virulence  or  mortality  of 
rabies,  though  this  is  not  a  fast  rule.  The  shorter  the  period  of 
incubation  the  more  rapidly  fatal  the  result. 

Eabies  virus  passed  through  a  series  of  rabbits  gains  virulence 
up  to  a  certain  number  of  transmissions  ;  passed  through  monkeys 
its  virulence  is  much  lessened  and  period  of  incubation  increased. 
Eabies  is  most  often  met  with  in  the  dog,  and  next  in  order  in 
the  cat,  wolf,  horse,  deer,  ox,  sheep,  rabbits,  &c.  In  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  inoculated  rabbits  the  paralytic  form  is  to  be 
observed. 

In  the  human  subject  the  symptoms  are  usually  of  a  par¬ 
oxysmal  character,  with  dread  of  water,  and  inability  to  swal¬ 
low,  &c. 

Men  are  usually  inoculated  by  being  bitten  by  rabid  animals. 
They  are  not  so  susceptible  as  the  dog.  We  have  no  record  of 
transference  of  rabies  from  man  to  man.  Pasteur  has  adopted 
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and  very  largely  carried  out  a  practice  of  protective  inoculation 
by  which  he  believes  that  he  affords  extensive  protection,  and 
that  it  is  effectual  even  during  some  time  after  the  period  of  in¬ 
cubation.  All  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  M.  Pasteur’s 
work  seem  to  agree  up  to  a  certain  point  with  his  statement ; 
the  practice  is,  however,  still  sub  judice.  If  it  be  found  effectual 
and  workable  one  might  suppose  that  all  puppies  should  be  thus 
protected. 

Short  of  this  I  think  muzzling  for,  we  will  say,  twelve  months, 
and  the  perpetual  quarantine  by  muzzling  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  of  all  dogs  imported  into  this  country  should  be  enforced. 
Dr.  Drysdale,  writing  in  yesterday’s  Morning  Post,  refers  to 
the  decrease  of  rabies  during  the  period  of  muzzling  in  London, 
and  its  increase  since  withdrawal  of  the  order. 

Tuberculosis,  a  condition  so  wide-spread  among  men  and 
animals,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  but  inasmuch 
as  it  was  lucidly  dealt  with  at  your  last  meeting  by  our  friend 
Mr.  Olver,  I  will  touch  but  very  briefly  on  it.  In  one  or  other 
of  its  forms  tuberculosis  is  most  often  recognised  by  us  in  the 
ox.  Statistics  indicate  that  the  order  of  occurrence  is  as  follows  : 
— Man,  milch  cows,  fowls,  rodents,  pigs,  goats,  sheep,  horses, 
and  carnivora ;  also  that  females  and  that  the  young  are  more 
commonly  affected  than  males  and  adults. 

Heredity. — Starvation,  bad  ventilation,  prolonged  lactation, 
and  other  exhausting  conditions  appear  to  predispose  to  the 
disease  ;  but  Xoch’s  fruitful  discoverv  has  decided  that  the  active 
agent  is  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  This  is  an  extremely  small 
organism,  about  one  third  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle, 
motionless,  slow  of  growth,  persistently  retaining  stains  ;  and  if 
cultivations  of  it  are  introduced  to  the  susceptible  animal  tuber¬ 
culosis  results.  Grrowth  and  development  appear  not  to  occur 
except  between  temperatures  of  86°  and  105°.  But  this  by  no 
means  allows  of  the  inference  that  the  bacilli  or  spores  die  or 
become  incompetent  below  or  above  these  degrees.  Kept  at 
107°  F.  for  several  weeks  the  virus  dies.  It  is  said  that  Bacillus 
tuberculosis  desiccated  for  months  and  then  moistened  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  animal  body  has  produced  tubercle.  M.  Cornet,  in 
the  Bevue  ^cientijique,  says  that  by  sponging  dust  from  walls  of 
a  compartment  in  which  tuberculous  patients  have  been  located, 
and  then  washing  and  reproducing  in  sterilised  broth,  active 
tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found.  He  also  induced  tuberculosis 
in  animals  by  inoculation  with  the  placenta  of  tuberculous 
females  and  semen  from  testicles  of  inaies.  The  bacillus  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  ovaries  and  spermatozoa,  and  well-marked 
tuberculosis  in  a  seven  months’  calf  in  utero,  and  tuberculosis 
seems  to  be  much  more  easily  and  rapidly  induced  by  entrances 
through  natural  passages  than  by  introducing  into  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  tissue. 

There  would  seem  little  doubt  that  the  tuberculosis  of  the 
lower  animal  is  communicable  to  the  human  subject,  indeed  that 
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these  are  only  manifestations  of  same  virus.  Minor  points  of 
difference  between  the  bacilli  and  the  lesion  perhaps  exist,  but 
the  tissues  of  various  animals  may,  we  think,  to  some  extent 
modify  the  result.  The  bovine  bacilli  are  said  to  be  smaller,  finer, 
more  certain  of  inducing  the  disease  in  rabbits,  and  producing 
more  rapidly  general  lesions  in  the  guinea-pig.  They  are  also  said 
to  be  more  common  in  the  fresh  lesion  in  the  human  subject,  and 
in  the  caseating  in  the  ox.  Dr.  Creighton  would  appear  to  try 
to  show  that  man  is  the  subject  of  two  distinct  forms  of  disease ; 
one  proper  to  himself,  the  other  proper  to  bovines,  but  he  has 
by  no  means  made  it  clear.  Though  direct  and  positive  evidence 
may  perhaps  be  wanting  to  warrant  us  in  calling  the  tuberculosis 
in  man  and  oxen  identical,  there  seems  some  room  for  doubt  that 
Dr.  Creighton’s  view  is  right.  It  is  obvious  that  direct  experiment, 

e.  the  inoculation  of  the  human  subject,  is  not  in  the  present 
state  of  our  social  laws  possible.  Apparent  proof  from  converse 
experiment  is  not  wanting,  for  tuberculosis  has  been  again  and 
again  induced  in  the  lower  animals  by  introducing  human  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  much  collateral  evidence  of  the  intercom municability 
exists.  Milk  is  a  favorable  medium  for  both  development  and  con- 
vevance  of  the  virus.  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead  and  others  have  observed 
that  tuberculosis  in  young  children  is  most  often  confined  to  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intes¬ 
tines  the  course  of  invasion  could  be  traced  along  the  line  of 
lymphatics  usual  to  absorption,  and  when  tubercular  meningitis 
has  existed  lesions  in  mesenteric  glands  and  abdomen  appear 
older  than  others  in  the  body.  The  bacillus  is  not  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  system  of  the  affected  animal,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  only  found  in  large  numbers  in  and  about  the  specific 
lesions.  In  oxen  the  lungs  and  pleura  are  more  commonly 
affected  ;  in  the  pig  and  sheep  the  glands  of  neck  ;  fowls — mouth, 
nose,  spleen,  intestines,  and  liver ;  rodents — spleen,  liver,  and 
lungs ;  horse — glands,  spleen  (in  form  of  so-called  lympha- 
denoma)  ;  man — lungs,  glands,  joints,  nervous  system.  Muscles 
in  all  animals  are  rarely  affected.  The  secretions  sometimes  con¬ 
tain  bacilli.  When  the  udder  is  the  subject  of  tubercle  the  milk 
may  contain  them  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers.  They  are  not 
always,  indeed  but  rarely,  found  in  milk  of  animals  whose  udders 
are  not  tuberculous.  Experiment  appears  to  prove  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  may  result  from  inhalation,  ingestion,  and  submucous 
and  subcutaneous  inoculation,  also  by  injection  into  the  serous 
cavities. 

The  power  retained  by  the  bacillus  after  remaining  on  walls, 
&c.,  and  communication  by  inhalation  suggest  isolation  and 
thorough  disinfection. 

The  existence  of  bacilli  in  milk  and  the  ease  of  destroying 
them  by  heat  tell  us  that  boiling  milk  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
thorough  cooking  of  meat,  are  likely  to  obviate  the  production 
by  these  media. 

To  legislative  and  preventive  measures  there  seem  to  be 
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almost  insuperable  barriers  owing  to  its  general  distribution,  in¬ 
sidious  attack  and  consequent  difficulty  of  detection  in  early 
stages,  while  the  fact  of  high-priced  animals  being  so  generally 
affected  is  of  great  importance  in  obtaining  ways  and  means.  I 
fear  no  practical  measure  can  be  thorough. 

Variola — Vaccinia,  Cow-pox. — Though  cow-pox  in  no  form  may 
be  deemed  a  fatal  disease,  it  is  the  source  of  considerable 
annoyance  and  loss.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  accrues  to  the 
part  it  has  played  in  the  measures  adopted  to  prevent  smallpox 
in  this  country. 

Probably  the  majority  of  thinkers  hold  to  the  view  that 
cow-pox  is  identical  with  smallpox,  simply  modified  by  passage 
through  the  cow.  Jenner,  Ceely,  and  Simonds’  works  on  this 
subject  are  historical.  Ceely  states  that  by  inoculation  with 
smallpox  matter  he  produced  lesions  in  the  cow  identical  with 
those  of  cow-pox.  When  lymph  from  these  was  transferred  to 
the  human  subject  vaccinia  resulted. 

Counter  experiments  of  Chauveau  failed  to  produce  vaccinia 
with  human  smallpox  lymph ;  and  though  other  pathologists, 
notably  Dr.  Voigt,  have  given  reports  of  experiments  which 
prima  facie  support  Ceely ’s,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  yet  in  a 
position  of  certainty. 

It  does,  however,  from  experiments  and  ordinary  observation, 
appear  beyond  doubt  that  cow-pox  is  communicable  to  the 
human  subject,  iDducihg  vaccinia  in  him,  and  also  protecting 
him  to  a  smaller  or  greater  degree  from  severe  attacks  of 
smallpox. 

It  has  been  regarded  of  common  occurrence  and  well  known 
to  the  profession.  Certainly  by  that  name  we  have  always 
recognised  a  disease  which  modern  pathologists  have  flavoured 
and  dished  up  as  though  it  were  some  rare  or  unknown  luxury. 
It  would  appear  to  have  an  abiding  influence  in  certain  parts  of 
England,  notably  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somerset,  &c., 
where  Jenner  first  studied  the  disease,  and  certain  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  so  far  instructive  investigations  have  been  lately 
carried  out  by  Professor  Crookshank,  of  King’s  College.  As  I 
was  privileged  to  see  some  of  the  cases  and  result  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  as  it  is  possible  that  some  of  us  may  not  have  met 
with  it,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  con¬ 
dition. 

Jenner  says  that  an  attack  of  cow-pox  does  not  give  immunity 
from  cow-pox,  but  Crookshank’s  work  appears  to  prove  that  it 
does,  for  a  time  at  least.  The  exact  nature  of  the  virus  has 
not  been  determined,  and  though  both  by  Jenner  and  Ceely  it 
has  been  vaguely  associated  with  grease  in  horses,  I  find  no 
substantial  evidence  to  support  this  view. 

Amongst  cattle  this  naturally  contracted  disease  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  milch  cows,  though,  as  we  all  know,  it  is 
readily  produced  artificially  in  calves. 

Unless  we  carefully  watch  an  outbreak  we  shall  not  have  an 
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opportunity  of  observing  the  early  stages ;  it  is  usual  that  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  crusts. 

The  first  symptom  is  often  slight  pain  on  being  milked,  then 
a  feeling  as  of  hard  patches  about  the  teat — papulation.  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days  these  become  vesicles,  varying 
in  size  and  shape  from  that  of  a  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a  shilling. 
The  vesicles  assume  a  peculiar  umbilicated  form,  most  of  them 
having  a  marhed  central  depression  and  indurated  edges.  In 
further  three  or  four  days  they  are  mature,  and  usually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  distinct  and  almost  characteristic  areola.  This 
stage  at  different  periods  (sometimes  determined  by  the  amount 
of  interference  with  the  teats  in  milking)  runs  into  that  of  the 
crust,  which  is  dark  brown  or  even  black,  occasionally  very  large 
by  confiuence  of  lesions.  Where  rough  usage  in  milking  has 
obtained  we  may  find  considerable  ulcers.  Throughout  this 
stage  the  teat  is  usually  red  and  swollen.  It  spreads  through  a 
dairy  with  a  regularity  that  suggests  the  transference  of  the 
contagion  by  the  hand  of  the  milker.  The  latter  phases  of  the 
lesion  might  cause  it  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary  chapped 
teats,  but  its  course  will  be  sufficient  to  differentiate. 

Jenner  indicates  a  white-pock,  blister-pock,  or  white  vesicle, 
transferable  to  man  by  contact,  as  liable  to  be  mistaken.  Ceely 
and  Herny  insist  on  this  being  merely  a  slight  effusion,  and 
raising  the  epidermis  without  central  depression  or  cellular  in¬ 
filtration,  of  a  transient  nature,  and  not  giving  rise  to  systemic 
disturbance. 

Cow-pox  is  usually  communicated  to  the  milkers,  in  whom 
after  a  period  of  about  three  days  we  have  evidence  of  vaccinia, 
which  runs  through  a  course  similar  to  the  lesion  of  protective 
vaccination. 

Though  not  commonly,  men  having  previously  suffered  from 
smallpox  or  vaccinia  may  contract  the  disease.  One  attack 
secures  immunity  only  for  uncertain  periods  ;  we  should  expect 
this  from  the  frequent  taking  of  the  second  vaccination  in  man. 

Scarlatina. — Diseases  of  the  cow’s  teats  have  recently  acquired 
a  special  interest,  as  they  have  been,  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Local  Grovernment  Board  and  Dr.  Klein,  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  production  of  scarlatina.  That  milk  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  most  favorable  medium  for  the  development  of  low 
organisms,  as  bacteria,  or  mechanical  means  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  virus  of  disease,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said,  I  do  not  think  we  are  yet  in  a  position  to 
say  that  a  certain  disease  of  cows’  teats  associated  with  a  scaly 
condition  of  the  skin  is  identical  with  human  scarlatina.  The 
discussion  of  this  matter  must  be  so  fresh  in  your  memory  that 
I  need  scarcely  dwell  on  it.  Dr.  Klein  describes  the  condition  : — 
CTlceration  covered  with  scabs  on  the  teats  and  udder,  ulcera¬ 
tion,  scab,  scurfiness,  and  loss  of  hair  in  patches  in  different 
parts  of  the  skin. 

The  animals  were  thin  and  showed  slight  cough,  but  no  rise 
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of  temperature.  Dr.  Klein  isolated  a  round  bacterium,  a 
streptococcus,  which  inoculated  into  calves  produced  sometimes 
cutaneous  and  visceral  disease,  which  very  much  resembled  that 
of  the  Hendon  cows. 

This  description,  published  in  June,  1887,  is  not  very  con¬ 
clusive,  and  up  to  this  date  little  has  been  reported  which 
substantiates  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Klein.  Notwithstanding 
it  will  be  clear  to  us  that  it  should  have  our  consideration  when 
dealing  with  disease  of  cows’  teats. 

Antinomycosis. — Probably  no  condition  has  received  more  eluci¬ 
dation  from  recent  research  than  that  now  known  to  depend  on  the 
ray-fungus  actinomyces.  Prom  the  earliest  records  of  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine  certain  diseased  states  have  been  recognised  and 
variously  named  which  we  now  include  under  the  term  Actino¬ 
mycosis.  They  usually  occur  as  indurations,  enlargements,  or 
ulcerations  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  the  actinomyces.  This  is  a  fungus  which  seems 
to  be  made  up  centrally  of  dense  tissue,  sometimes  composed  of 
threads,  from  which  radiate  very  closely-packed  filaments  of  a 
club  shape,  having  their  broadest  extremities  pointing  to  the 
periphery,  where  they  may  be  branched  or  not.  It  thus  gives 
a  star-like  or  radiating  appearance  to  the  fungus  which  is  named 
accordingly.  This  fungus,  gaining  the  tissues  probably  most 
frequently  through  an  abrasion,  sets  up  irritation,  and  we  have 
around  it  a  zone  of  inflammatory  product  which  shows  some 
tendency  to  fibrillate.  Microscopically  the  lesion  is  not  very 
unlike  that  of  a  tubercle,  but  its  nature  is  settled  by  the  presence 
of  the  fungus.  The  core  may  calcify,  or  break  down  and  sup¬ 
purate.  The  actinomyces  may  be  extracted  from  the  lesion, 
cultivated,  inoculated  into  healthy  animals,  and  produce  the 
disease.  Though  it  has  been  met  with  in  the  sheep,  goat,  and 
horse,  the  ox  appears  to  be  the  most  commonly  aflFected  amongst 
our  patients.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  yet  clearly  explained. 
The  disease  is  most  frequently  recognised  in  the  tongue  of  the 
ox,  under  various  appellations,  as  scirrhous  tongue,  wooden 
tongue,  &c.,  and  is  quite  familiar  to  all  of  us.  In  growths 
about  the  face  known  as  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  jaw,  pharyngeal 
tumours,  spina  ventosa,  bone  canker,  bone  tubercle,  &c. ;  and 
under  the  skin  as  wens,  dyers,  &c.  ;  and  in  other  positions  with 
other  names  have  been  found  the  fungus  in  question  apparently 
standing  in  relation  to  the  growths  as  cause  to  elfect.  Inferences 
from  these  observations  have,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  been  too 
inclusive.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  presume  that,  because  in  a  few 
instances  the  actinomyces  have  been  found  in  these  enlargements, 
every  condition  which  has  been  described  under  the  terms  in  vete¬ 
rinary  literature  are  due  to  the  actinomyces.  Undoubtedly  the 
disease  is  more  common  than  it  was  generally  supposed. 

Actinomycosis  has  been  found  aft'ecting  mucous  membranes  of 
mouth  and  alimentary  tract  which  was  considerably  ulcerated. 
The  condition  known  as  tubercular  stomatitis  is  probably  asso- 
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dated  with  it.  Another  very  important  location  is  the  lungs ; 
here  the  fungus  produces  a  lesion  which  is  quite  likely  to  convey 
to  the  casual  observer  the  idea  of  tuberculosis.  The  lesion  is 
about  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  situation.  It  is,  however, 
more  often  purulent,  and  if  the  pus  be  squeezed  out,  small,  firm, 
grease-like  masses  may  be  distinguished  in  it,  and  if  these  be 
examined  microscopically  the  fungus  may  be  found.- 

Actinomycosis  has  also  been  recognised  as  a  disease  of  the 
human  subject.  It  is  in  him  more  often  associated  with  exten¬ 
sive  suppuration.  The  fungus  has  been  found  in  abscesses 
in  the  pharynx,  peritoneum,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  pleura, 
lungs,  jaw,  &c.  The  inference  is  that  it  may  gain  entrance  by 
inoculation,  ingestion,  and  inhalation. 

Between  the  fungus  found  in  the  human  and  bovine  lesion 
there  has  been  supposed  to  exist  some  structural  difference, 
but  the  disparity  seems  to  decrease  as  our  means  of  research 
develop,  until  now  I  think  I  may  say  that  any  divergence  may 
be  accounted  for  by  variety  of  soil. 

Quite  recently  Professor  Crookshank,  who  has  done  admirable 
work  in  this  direction,  has,  with  the  actinomyces  from  a  human 
patient,  infected  a  calf,  and  demonstrated  in  the  calf  actinomyces 
almost  indistinguishable  from  that  of  which  it  is  the  host  by 
natural  selection.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  two  slides  now 
before  you.  These  are  the  most  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
belief  in  the  communicability  of  actinomycosis  of  cattle,  a 
disease  whose  importance  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is 
considerable  to  man  in  whom  the  disease  is  most  serious. 

The  fungus  does  not  appear  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
powerful  disinfectants,  and  when  near  the  surface  of  organs 
these  agents  are  often  effectual  in  destroying  it  and  arresting 
the  disease.  When  practicable  of  course  excision  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Foot-and-MoutJi-Disease. — Many  observers  regard  this  as  com¬ 
municable  to  man.  Klein  says  it  is  due  to  a  streptococcus 
which  he  has  isolated. 

Evidence  of  transmission  to  man  is  of  a  general  rather  than  of 
a  special  character.  It  is  said  to  induce  in  him  by  direct  con¬ 
tact  a  mild  eruptive  disease  of  a  vesicular  character  affecting 
lips,  and  tongue  and  fingers.  In  a  somewhat  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  not  been  able  to  witness  a  case.  The  situation 
of  course  invites  us  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  I  hope  we  may  have 
the  result  of  your  experience  in  the  matter. 

Diphtheria. — -Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  diph¬ 
theria  with  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  one  recent  writer  fitting 
“  strangles  ”  with  its  production.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  yet 
warranted  in  accepting  any  evidence  as  conclusive,  but  some 
general  statements  and  more  careful  observation  suggest  a  con¬ 
nection  with  our  special  patients.  The  recent  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  the  organism  giving  rise  to  diphtheria  may,  I 
hope,  be  correct,  and  if  so  our  chances  of  discovering  any  con- 
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nection  which  may  exist  between  it  and  conditions  of  the  lower 
animals  will  be  much  enhanced. 

There  are  several  parasitic  diseases  of  the  lower  animals 
communicable  to  man,  but  time  forbids  even  mention  of  them. 

Prof.  Penberthy  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  scientific 
inspection  and  control  of  abattoirs,  mixed  sanitary  boards,  and 
the  study  and  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  communi¬ 
cability  by  both  branches  of  the  medical  practitioners. 

The  address  was  attentively  followed,  and  was  applauded  at 
its  close. 

The  President  complimented  Professor  Penberthy  on  the  mar¬ 
vellous  way  in  which  he  had  condensed  the  subject.  He  had 
said  enough  to  show  that,  time  permitting,  a  day  would  not  be 
enough  in  which  to  discuss  the  gigantic  topic  he  had  brought 
before  the  Association.  He  was  bound  to  say,  however,  that  he 
had  been  staggered  by  the  Professor’s  remarks  as  to  the  burial 
and  exhumation  of  animals  sufiering  from  anthrax.  He  had 
understood  that  outbreaks  were  sometimes  traced  to  the  fact  of 
animals  having  grazed  over  ground  in  which  the  carcases  of 
animals  dead  of  anthrax  had  been  buried.  He  remembered 
seeing  the  accounts  of  such  a  case  in  Leicestershire.  It  was 
worthy  of  remark  that  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
animals  might  often  have  been  destroyed  for  splenic  apoplexy 
when  they  were  only  suffering  from  black-quarter.  As  to 
anthrax  in  pigs,  he  had  last  summer  been  called  to  some  pigs 
which  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  malignant  sore-throats,  which 
he  took  to  be  anthracoid.  He  asked,  “  What  have  you  had  dead 
in  the  place?”  and  was  told  that  a  calf  had  been  “struck.” 
Pigs,  and  dogs  also,  would  eat  “  struck  ”  calves  with  impunity, 
yet  in  this  case  there  was  a  distinct  outbreak  of  the  disease,  em¬ 
phasised  by  the  fact  that  pigs  which  had  had  no  access  to  the 
food  were  free  from  anthrax.  Professor  Penberthy  had  thrown 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  glanders.  If  he  found  a  cat  suffering 
from  glanders  he  would  not  give  it  an  opportunity  of  recovering. 
Apparent  cases  of  recovery  in  horses  had  often  been  seen  to  be 
no  recoveries  at  all.  As  to  rabies,  he  had  harped  on  that  subject 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
to  stamp  it  out.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  the  “cruelty”  of  the 
process.  A  town  councillor  in  the  Midlands  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  way  to  drive  a  dog  mad  was  to  muzzle  him. 
If  such  gentlemen  could  produce  the  virus  by  putting  on  a 
muzzle  they  had  something  new  to  learn.  A  dog  might  be 
taught  to  wear  a  muzzle  as  a  young  horse  wore  a  halter,  and  if 
the  life  of  a  single  human  being  could  be  saved,  the  little  incon¬ 
venience  suffered  by  dogs  would  be  more  than  justified.  What 
had  been  said  as  to  tuberculosis  showed  the  vital  importance  of 
never  breeding  from  a  family  in  which  there  was  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  disease.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  a  human  being,  and  he  had  even  drunk  with 
impunity  the  milk  of  an  animal  affected  with  it. 
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Mr.  Lodge  (Dewsbury)  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
seen  such  cases  developed  in  farm  servants.  Would  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  say  what  form  glanders  took  in  the  dog,  and  how  the  boy 
who  had  been  affected  with  cow-pox  caught  the  disease  ? 

Professor  Penberthy. — He  was  inoculated. 

Mr.  Lodge. — I  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  pictures 
looked  like  scrofula  more  than  anything  else. 

Professor  Penberthy. — Oh,  no.  The  boy  was  quite  happy 
five  weeks  afterwards. 

Dr.  Barling  said  that  he  thought  some  of  the  most  interesting 
work  in  existence  was  done  in  connection  with  diseases  capable 
of  transmission  from  animals  to  man,  and  vice  versa.  The 
advantage  of  hearing  papers  like  that  to  which  they  had  listened 
was  that  one  became  familiar  with  the  life-history  of  the  virus — 
a  most  essential  thing.  There  were  two  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with  :  that  of  people  who  accepted  micro-organisms  as 
the  causes  of  disease,  and,  having  open  minds,  talked  very  loosely 
about  things  which  deserved  precision  ;  and  that  of  those  others 
who  would  believe  nothing,  and  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate.  As  to  rabies,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  Professor  Penberthy  had  refrained  from  doing  so,  that  they 
might  accept  the  Pasteurian  method  as  an  almost  absolute  pro¬ 
tection.  His  authority  was  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  who  in  a  paper 
read  lately  before  the  Epidemiological  Society,  gave  statistics, 
compiled  by  himself,  to  show  that  of  people  who  were  bitten  by 
dogs  which  had  died  of  rabies  15  per  cent,  succumbed  if  left  to 
the  ordinary  treatment ;  while,  if  they  were  treated  by  the 
Pasteurian  method,  only  1*3  per  cent.  died.  He  would  be  glad 
to  hear  whether  the  Professor  accepted  those  statistics.  With 
regard  to  the  extermination,  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  preventive  measures  which  had  been  recommended. 
As  to  other  diseases  which  had  been  treated  of,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  what  was  wanted  at  present  was  an  agitation  for  greater 
powers  to  deal  with  affected  animals,  and  more  especially  with 
tubercular  animals.  He  did  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
they  would  stamp  out  tuberculosis,  but  they  might  diminish 
the  amount  of  it,  and  render  safer  the  consumption  of  food 
and  milk.  In  a  town  like  Birmingham  there  were  probably 
thousands  of  children  brought  up  on  uncooked  milk,  and  one 
tubercular  cow  was  capable  of  aff*ecting  hundreds  of  children. 
Of  course  if  the  udder  was  not  affected  his  own  impression  was 
that  the  milk  was  free  from  the  disease.  Doctors  relied,  too, 
upon  raw-meat  juice  as  very  efficacious  in  illness,  but  if  it  was 
taken  from  tubercular  animals  it  would  be  a  very  ready  source 
of  danger.  He  would  like  to  be  informed  whether  when  an 
animal  was  affected  _in  the  mesentery  the  blood  and  tissues 
generally  were  also  affected.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Olver  thought  that  it  was  well  worth  while  to  assign 
another  meeting  for  the  discussion.  He  was  particularly  grateful 
for  Professor  Penberthy ’s  suggestion  of  a  possible  anthrax  of 
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the  bowels.  He  had  seen  some  marked  cases  of  the  transmission 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  the  human  subject ;  at  least  he  so 
diagnosed  them,  and  the  medical  men  of  the  neighbourhood 
agreed  with  him.  As  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  condition  of  the 
udder,  who  was  to  decide  when  the  inceptive  stage  began  ?  It  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  dairies  were  not  subject  to  inspection 
by  experts,  but  only  by  policemen.  What  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  rabies  reminded  him  that  he  had  heard  of  cases  treated 
on  the  Pasteurian  system,  in  which  the  dogs  recovered  and  the 
persons  so  treated  died. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester)  felt  it  his  duty  to  accentuate 
the  feeling  of  veterinary  surgeons  that  they  ought  to  be  the 
recognised  authorities  in  matters  of  inspection.  There  was  a 
disease  which  had  been  omitted  from  Professor  Penberthy’s  list, 
and  which  was  almost  claimed  to  be  communicable.  He  referred 
to  the  analogy  between  so-called  parturient  apoplexy  in  cows  and 
parturient  fever  in  human  beiugs.  In  Manchester,  they  would 
be  interested  to  learn,  a  discussion  had  been  arranged  for  between 
veterinary  surgeons  and  general  surgeons  on  that  subject ;  and 
he  wished  to  invite  all  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  who 
had  any  special  knowledge  of  parturient  apoplexy  in  the  cow,  to 
be  present.  He  was  told  that  in  the  breed  of  Herefords  it  was 
almost  unknown.  As  a  Manchester  mau,  concerned  for  the 
high  death-rate  in  that  city,  he  was  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  checking  the  food  supply  properly.  The  French 
Government  had  an  excellent  law  as  to  tubercular  animals. 

Mr.  Wartnoby  testified  as  to  the  contagious  character  of 
eczema  epizootica.  A  farm  labourer  once  showed  him  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  finger-nails  which  appeared  to  be  eczema,  and  which 
he  said  he  had  caught  from  milking  cows  when  they  were  suifer- 
ing  from  that  contagious  disease. 

Frofessor  Fenberthy,  in  replying,  said  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  a  bacillus  and  a  spore.  The  bacillus, 
a  long  rod,  was  got  rid  of  easily.  The  spore  was  not  got  rid  of 
in  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  spores  did  not  exist  in  the  blood, 
and  only  formed  afterwards  when  there  was  free  access  of 
oxygen ;  so  that  if  animals  could  be  buried  at  once,  before 
putrefaction  set  in,  they  were  inert  for  mischief.  He  did  not 
want  them  to  take  his  advice  about  distributing  the  carcases 
after  exhumation,  but  if  the  whole  process  could  be  carried  out 
perfectly  there  would  be  no  danger  in  it.  He  could  endorse  what 
had  been  said  about  anthrax  and  black-quarter.  In  some  cases 
in  which  he  had  been  called  in  as  a  consulting  surgeon  the  latter 
had  been  mistaken  for  the  former.  But  extreme  care,  without  a 
microscopical  examination,  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  enable 
an  expert  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  anthrax  bacillus 
was  not  gasogenous ;  the  other  v/as  a  regular  gas-producing 
agent.  In  anthrax  there  was  rarely  any  extensive  local  lesion, 
but  in  cutting  down  through  a  muscle  of  black-quarter  the 
condition  one  found  needed  no  describing.  The  case  of  pigs 
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affected  with  “  anthracoid  sore-throat  ”  was  rather  interesting, 
but  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  term  “  anthracoid  ” 
was  the  most  confusing  word  ever  devised.  Either  there  was 
anthrax  or  there  was  not.  The  case  was  interesting  because 
anthrax  could  not  always  be  produced  in  the  pig  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mode  of  experimentation.  Four  years  ago  Pasteur  gave  him 
some  of  his  strongest  anthrax  material,  and  he  began  injecting  into 
a  pig  enough  to  kill  half-a-dozen  oxen,  but  it  had  no  effect 
beyond  that  of  raising  the  temperature  to  105°  or  106°.  But 
feeding  with  an  abraded  mouth  produced  the  so-called  anthracoid 
sore-throat,  which  was  really  malignant  oedema  in  conjunction 
with  anthrax.  Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  a  fuss  made 
about  pigs  in  Cheshire.  It  was  absolutely  denied  that  pigs 
could  have  anthrax,  but  Toussaint’s  discoveries  in  France  overset 
that  opinion.  As  to  rabies,  as  far  as  the  experimental  conditions 
went,  he  absolutely  agreed  with  Pasteur.  It  was  his  great 
privilege  to  have  worked  in  Pasteur’s  laboratory,  and  he  knew 
that  everything  Pasteur  put  in  print  was  written  without 
bias.  The  people  who  wrote  about  him  in  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  newspapers  had  no  right  to  speak  of  him.  He  was  in  an 
atmosphere  which  they  could  not  breathe.  They  should  be 
simply  obliged  for  the  good  he  had  done  to  humanity  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  twenty- 
three  dogs  which  were  inoculated  protectively  did  not  take  rabies, 
while  the  twenty-three  unprotected  ones  put  beside  them  did  ;  or 
that  Horsley’s  experiments,  and  the  experiments  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  formed  of  Horsley,  Sanderson,  Sir  Henry  Eoscoe,  Sir  James 
Paget,  and  Dr.  Fleming  were  trustworthy,  and  did  achieve  results 
which  in  substance  agreed  with  the  other  results.  The  matter 
did  not  pass  the  Commission  without  earnest  consideration,  and 
their  report  was  emphatic.  Experience  told  us,  however,  that  the 
practice  was  still  suh  judice.  That  people  had  been  killed  by 
Pasteur’s  inoculation  there  seemed  some  doubt,  and  that  other 
people  had  died  who  should  not  have  done,  was  very  likely.  The 
agitation  in  favour  of  legislation  as  to  tuberculosis  was  in  good 
hands.  Diplomacy  and  politics,  not  the  necessity  of  preventing 
isease,  would,  however,  determine  the  question  of  time.  If  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  would  enable  either  party  to  hold 
office  a  little  longer,  tuberculosis  might  be  prevented ;  if  not, 
tuberculosis  might  not.  (Laughter  and  “  Hear,  hear.”)  More¬ 
over,  the  profession  was  rapidly  gaining  influence  with  the 
higher  grades  of  the  public,  and  so  he  bade  them  be  of  hope. 
In  reply  to  one  gentleman,  he  said,  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  bacillus 
tuberculosis  was  not  found  in  muscle  unless  there  was  a  lesion 
there.  He  had  never  found  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  milk  of 
even  markedly  tuberculous  animals  except  when  the  gland  was 
affected.  As  to  the  need  for  qualified  inspectors  for  abattoirs, 
dairies,  shippons,  &c.,  in  connection  with  medical  and  sanitary 
boards,  it  came  home  to  them  that  they  must  make  themselves 
fit  to  hold  the  position  of  such  inspectors.  The  demand  for 
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them  would  be  heard  soon  enough.  They  were  appreciated 
fairly  at  their  own  value. 

Mr.  Parker  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Penberthy 
for  his  admirable  lecture,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  and 
cordially  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Beddard  proposed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  be  held  at  Wolverhampton,  where  he  assured  the  members 
a  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Merrick  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  officers  returned  thanks  for  their  election,  and  the  meeting 
then  terminated. 


SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
Wednesday,  February  20th,  Mr.  C.  Cunningham,  President  of  the 
Society,  occupying  the  chair.  The  first  business  was  the  discussion 
of  a  paper  read  at  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Storrie,  East  Linton,  on 
“  The  Measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  Eradication  of  Bovine  Tuber¬ 
culosis.” 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Rutherford),  in  opening  the  discussion, 
analysed  the  evidence  given  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  and  said  he  could  not  find  from  the 
whole  evidence  one  satisfactory  statement  borne  out  by  irrefragable 
proof.  While  some  agreed  that  tuberculosis  was  hereditary  in 
cattle,  and  was  largely  due  to  in-breeeding,  others  were  not  of  that 
opinion.  As  to  its  communicability  to  man,  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  'evidence,  showing  that  it  was  capable  of  being  induced 
in  guinea-pigs  and  fowls,  but  no  instance  was  given  of  the  disease 
having  been  directly  produced  in  man  by  the  consumption  of  the 
meat  or  milk  of  a  tuberculous  animal.  His  own  idea  was  that 
further  inquiry  was  required.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  hue  and  cry  about  the  matter,  and  an  alarm  had  been 
created  for  which  there  was  no  justification.  He  argued  that  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  would  not  be  effective  until  the 
onus  of  reporting  disease  was  not  left  entirely  on  the  owners,  but 
that  the  veterinary  profession  should  be  bound  to  report  such 
outbreaks  of  disease,  just  as  medical  men  had  to  report  cases  of  in¬ 
fection  in  their  practice. 

Mr.  Pottie,  Paisley,  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  disease  could  be 
communicated  to  the  human  subject  by  eating  the  meat  or  drinking 
the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  animal,  and  said  far  too  much  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  poisoning  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  this 
disease.  He  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  public  being  poisoned 
by  eating  tuberculous  meat.  His  experience,  however,  was  that 
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tuberculosis  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  stay  its  progress,  and  to  protect  the  public  from  eating 
diseased  meat  of  any  kind. 

Br.  Hunter,  Minto  House,  said  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow 
was  highly  dangerous  to  the  human  subject.  When  given  to  a 
child,  it  was  almost  certain  to  produce  tubercle,  and  to  that  cause 
was  traced  the  high  percentage  of  deaths  among  children  brought 
up  on  cows’  milk.  His  belief  was  that  the  danger  of  transmitting 
tubercle  from  the  lower  animals  to  man  was  very  great  during 
infancy,  although  it  only  occurred  in  isolated  cases  among  adults. 
If  they  were  to  guard  the  public  health,  they  should  certainly  not 
allow  the  flesh  of  an  animal  suffering  from  tuberculosis  to  be  eaten. 

Mr,  Robertson,  Greenock,  supported  the  view  that  tuberculosis 
can  be  conveyed  from  the  lower  animals  to  man. 

Mr.  Connachie,  Selkirk,  said  a  thirty  years’  practice  had  led  him 
to  the  belief  that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  both  hereditary  and  con¬ 
tagious,  but  if  the  meat  was  properly  cooked  there  need  be  no  danger 
in  it.  He  advocated  that  there  should  be  compulsory  inoculation 
for  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  that  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
should  be  slaughtered  and  compensation  paid. 

Principal  Williams  agreed  that  in  all  cases  the  flesh  and  milk  of 
tuberculous  animals  should  be  condemned.  His  opinion  was  that 
they  would  never  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  until  it  was  placed  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  compulsory  slaughter  provided  for, 
and  compensation  granted  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Professor  W.  O.  Williams  moved 
the  following  resolutions  : — “  That  this  Society,  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieving  tuberculosis  to  be  a  systematic  and  contagious  disease,  urge 
upon  the  Government  (1)  to  stop  the  sale  of  milk  from  animals 
suspected  of  being  affected  with  tuberculosis ;  (2)  to  suppress  the 
consumption  of  meat  from  tubercular  animals  ;  and  (3)  to  give 
compensation  for  a  limited  number  of  years.”  Mr.  Storrie  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  Thomson,  Aspatria,  afterwards  read  an  admirable  paper  in 
which  he  described  numerous  cases  of  difficult  parturition  met  with 
during  thirty  years’  practice. 
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Keighley,  March  IQth,  1889. 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  in  this  month’s  issue  of  your  Journal,  I  am 
made  to  have  said  that  the  insertion  of  the  ordinary  tampon 
cannula  tube  was  superior  to  the  operation  of  laryngo-tracheoto my, 
for  certain  reasons  mentioned  by  me  at  the  time.  What  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to,  and  wish  you  to  mention  in  your  next 
issue,  IS  the  fact  that  I  said  the  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube,  not, 
as  reported,  the  tampon  cannula  tube.  Geo.  W.  Carter. 
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tion,  as  a  general  Veterinary  Establishment  and  Hospital  for  Animals,  for  life ;  and  an  annual 
payment  of  two  guineas^  to  the  same  privileges  during  the  continuance  of  such  Subscription. 

A  Subscriber  is  entitled  to  have  admitted  into  the  Hospital  for  medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  an  unlimited  number  of  Horses  or  other  animals,  his  own  property,  at  a  charge 
only  for  their  keep.  Also,  without  the  payment  of  fees,  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Professors 
as  to  the  treatment  of  any  animal  he  may  wish  to  retain  in  his  own  establishment. 

A  Subscriber  has  likewise  the  privilege  of  having  five  horses  examined  as  to  soundness 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  to  receive  the  opinion  of  the  Professors  thereon,  either  verbally  or 
in  writing,  free  of  charge ;  and  also  any  further  number  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  six¬ 
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Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Institution,  as  appertaining  to  the  diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

The  Hospital  and  general  Practice  of  the  College  is  conducted  by  Professors  Axe  and 
Penbeethy. 
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instalments,  viz.,  Twenty-five  guineas  on  entry ^  Ten  guineas  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  study,  and  Ten  guineas  at  the  second  period  of  study — the  first  instalment  must,  with 
the  Matriculation  Examination  Eee  of  One  guinea,  as  well  as  the  Library  and  Reading 
Room  Eee  of  One  guinea,  be  paid  prior  to  this  Examination. 

A  Pupil,  previously  to  his  admission,  is  required  to  produce  a  recognised  Certificate 
of  Educational  Acquirements,  which  must  include  all  the  pass  subjects  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination,  or  otherwise  he  must  pass  an  Examination  in  Writing^  Reading  aloud^ 
Dictation^  English  Grammar,  English  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  French,  German, 
or  Latin.  A  Pupil  may  also  elect  to  be  examined  in  any  of  the  following  subjects, 
exceeding  two  .—Euclid,  Books  one  and  two ;  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations  inclusive ; 
Natural  History  (Botany,  Geology,  or  Zoology) ;  Physiology;  Chemistry ;  Physics ;  and  the 
Greek,  German,  or  Italian  Languages. 

The  Educational  Year  is  divided  into  a  Summer  and  Winter  Session  of  three  terms, 
and  begins  on  Oct.  1st  and  ends  the  middle  of  May. 

Lectures,  Clinical  and  Pathological,  Demonstrations,  and  General  Instruction,  are 
given  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  other  Domesticated  Animals,  including  Epizootics, 
Parasites  and  Parasitic  Affections ;  also  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Chemistry 
(General  and  Practical),  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  Botany,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy ; 
Hospital  Practice ;  Obstetrics;  Operative  Surgery,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Shoeing,  &c. 

Besides  these  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  the  facilities  which  exist  in  the  Institution 
are  such  as  to  enable  Pupils,  by  attention  to  their  duties,  to  acquire  a  well-grounded  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  thus,  on  obtaining  their  Diploma,  to  at  once  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  This  will  become  fully  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
for  several  past  years,  upwards  of  2000  animals  have  been  annually  prescribed  for  and 
treated  as  Gratuitous  Patients  by  the  Pupils  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  knowledge  thus  to  be  obtained,  the  pupils  have  the  daily 
advantage  of  attending  the  Professors  on  their  visits  to  the  Patients  in  the  Hospital,  thereby 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  each  individual  case.  Similar  ad¬ 
vantages  are  likewise  enjoyed  by  them  with  reference  to  the  Out-Patients.  They  also  attend 
on  the  Professors  in  their  Examinations  of  Horses  for  Soundness,  the  yearly  average  number 
of  which  exceeds  1000.  It  may  be  further  added,  as  showing  the  advantage  of  the  College 
for  obtaining  practical  knowledge,  that  the  number  of  animals  admitted  into  the  Hospital  or 
treated  as  Out-Patients  year  by  year  exceeds  2000  or  more  than  doubles  those  sent  for 
examination  as  to  soundness. 

A  Student,  during  his  Academical  Course,  has  to  undergo  three  examinations  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  To  be  eligible  for  the  First  he  is  required  to  attend, 
at  least,  one  Winter  and  one  Summer  Session ;  a  second  Winter  and  Summer  Session  before 
being  eligible  for  the  Second^  Examination,  and  a  third  Winter  and  Summer  Session 
before  being  examined  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May  and  December.  , 

Educational  Staff. 

G.  T.  Brown,  C.B.,  Professor,  Principal  of  the  College  and  Lecturer  on  Contagious 

and  Parasitic  Diseases.  ' '  . 

J.  W.  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

H.  Power,  E.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

E.  S.  Shave,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  Penberthy,  E.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

J.  Macqueen,  E.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Histology. 

J.  Bayne,  Lecturer  joro  tern,  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology. 

A.  C.  Wild,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Demonstrator. 

A.  James,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hospital  Surgeon. 
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